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o .AttTutftf /teom^AWEu'a Atf&QristntM jvr lebens- 
Translated) ^l'U& a. Pwfaooc by r i\ BAII.BV 
, M.A, .ytiird Milton, 



la nob simply a wovaliafc writing in W stiuly , 
agfepvilioiylflB to (iho conduct, of thought nml 

... luftkvgft n\cftai,U'Q.a mt\n of tho wovta. wl'th 

'f : -- '*"ffifrtT l ftvftap of. fcho ftobuttl, and i lihoi-ofovo (jblo to speak 
VI.MCM.IIIIS*|I- ( y flli IJaaon's phi'tiao, comog homo to mon'o buaiuatfa 

'i'lio oaflontsJally pmofiioal ohftmotor of his " 

ovftloiiood bylito iro^aont utfoourao to 111 i 
' I'lyopb uao of thorn . . . . -Tlits ftUnapfl 
of bi'oaUnonb gives to Ills work a syooiiU 
fcronUaas nro.ns a rul^-cl^floior|t. jTf. 
>vy oaany ftads inuolv to t' 




Jilghta. which Mi-, Saimcloi-fl' 
(Jliftwiotoif of tho groftfi peasimtflt we of 
t The ( Wisdom ol Life 1 i well woytli 

Mr. SftttftdowlmB.-done -his 




i^toljjtefltolte^rt attthW^; ; ' 



SCHOPRNHAURK SERinSt Conlhtnnt * 9 

' Tlicso sparkling MontaigiiQHfMio oanava .... Wo fool that 
wo have learned nioro from tho biltur ImlMruIha hovo pvoai;nUH\ 
tlmn fi-oiii many n. volume of goody ruHp^otabUity. 1 ' Inquirer. 

"From tho point of vicnv of Llio Knglinli reader thuvo is a 
good deal to bo unit! in favour of taking Wfhoponlianor hi mnaH 
dosus, commencing with tho JOBS tfolmicnl of the pliil"Sii|>hL'r'(t 
writings, auoh as treat of subjitfls inloronLing ID ttiu human 
hind a coin-no nmilo ciisy by Mr. Jiiuloy Sixuniloru 1 Ilucnl 
braiialtilionii." tiatwday Itcuieio. 

"Admirably translated .... Sohoponliauor lias his nao, find 
rany well bo omnloyud to roi'ino ami chastuu much ul thu UiOuuiia 
vulgfirity of ordinary existence." ./fooAwMcr. 

2. COUNSELS AND MAXIMS ; being the 
Second I'urt of Auriiuu yciiui-wNUAUKK's 
Lebenaiveishnt. 'Vnwalaloil bj T, UAII.KV B 
M.A. Second Edition. 



"Mv. Sawntlovft has \itoducod that ravo thing, a t 

which reads like a niooo of original KngliKli .... Wo nmy 

admire, without fonv of being lod antruy by our admiration, hits 

(Solution hauov's) humoly tliviiHU, hia fulicily of illuatnition, Ida 

" 



power oE analysis. 

"Tho toiuloraoaa of dealing willi liia brnUior Jniui, tho know- 
lodgmif olmrnotor, Uui \vmuluvtuL lovruRlriul \viadnu (UKpluyud 
in ovury department of lift), hati u fascination of itn wu (.hat 
(wore MUM world all) would bo tho iiurftiuLion of hnnmn 



" The whole book in thoroughly voudalilo. Nor nood iinyttno 
iiltoinjit' to dony limb yuhonentiauoi', lalton jmlioioiiHly, in a vury 
oxcolWwb ftonl-ioniu .... Tho tvtviifihitUnv in uxuu^LUtiuvlly gmnl. 
Manchester Uuttnliim, 

" Engliali roaclora may approciatu for Uiumnulvoa tho immoiiflo 
Bhvowibiosa wln'eh Kiilio]iunUnuov livnugliti to bear on muuh of 
I ho praotico of lifo," (/n^j/u'o. 

3. RELIGION ; A Dialogue, and othor Essays. 
]ly Annum HCIIOI'KMIAUICII. Holootoil and 'rraiiHliiLL-rl 
by T. BMI.BY SAUNHKHH, M.A. '/'hint and JSitfarytd 



" In thia inncloHt volumo wo linvo a m>li!dion of very roadablo 
GBHayfl, from tho wrilii^in of tho famouu i)t!n!miHtla |ilil!oHopher, 
olothocl in good, inlolligililu JSjiglinh." /.ilcntry /Kw)7((. 



. SCHOPENHAUER SEKfliS, Con/lane./ 

V 

"Mr. Siuwdovft' uxlmotfl fvom Sohoponhiuiov's Pm'cn/a itml 
jPamfiHomoia multo H most, roudablo boolclot. 1'hoy do not- dual 
with tlio moro tuohnical napoct-s of his philosophy .... but 
contain somo of Schopoiihnuor'B brilliant obiter dicta on matters 
of tnofo immediate popular iutovoai." Scots Observer, 

" Phihilothos battles with Domopholos with n good deal of 
vigour, tt is true, but tlio oncoutitor is a bout with singlo-s ticks." 



cvmo. 



" A vigorous translation of Schopenhauer's minor, but, at Uio 
eaino timo, most popular writings .... The volumo will bo 
found cxooilont and snggoflUvo reading." #co(imi cm. 

u Tho tninabiUon, on Iho wliolo, roads very amoofclily . . . . 
Olio might almost Uavo thought il hud been origiimlly composed 
in Kuglish." Inquirer. 

"Miiny win) aro unequal to tho strain of prolonged atudy of 
Bchopontauor'n works will greatly valuo this oxcollout httlo 
volumo." (Mmt'joia JUrtdd. 

"Tho osanya aro oniinonUy rundablu mid full of olovor things. 
To tho translator wo cannot pay n higlior compliment than by 
Baying thtithonovor nnikos ua awaro of bin uxiBtonoo." lot/ mail. 



4. THE ART OP LITERATURE. A Sorioa of 
By Ainnuii WonovKNii,\iir.n. HolooLctl untl 
by T. UMLKY SAUSIHEIIH, M.A. 

" SoliDponlmuor is novoi- nioro plutinnnt tlian u-hoii ho in clis- 
cuHHing liLumUii'o, Lho olnHfllcH, and siylo; ho writ OB upon UIOBO 
fiiaQiuating iniUtovs with all tlvu {ningonb wit i\nl oaay gvnoo of 
l,ho Inet oontury. And bin viows ootTOHpond wiUi hia niannor. 
I'orhapa Ihoro nyo few booltn IIUH-O hunvtily to bo rucruniiiuiulud 
lov 6lmlota uf lUovnLuro, wlm wish In liuoumo guort writora, Lbun 
tliouo fllmrt and lively Qsnny."~~A)tii-Jttcobin, 

"Tlio 'Art uf Litoratiiro 1 contaiiiB iiiuoh sound oriiioiam 
. . . it ia luoldly writLoii, und it bristles with u])i(,n-ani." Nutiuttul 



" Tltoau Htowry oaauya cuuLtiiu aomo of tho mo&t viguvous und 
auggostivo oriiioimna wo liavo mot with /or n long tiino." 
Lilortny Wnrld. 

"In Uicno osflnys on tho autlioi j fi powor and orntb, Soboponliauor 
in at his bust, although ho has no radically naw UuuiKlit, Kut 
hj loftrniiiH, his wit, Jim fnitdnuionfitl good BOIIHO, play round 
tho axioms of critiuisni with Jino ollbct of iuutruolum and of 



SCHQP&NHAU&R SEKtfLS, Continued f 

r 

charm. A man who wishes to know how U> writo well will lonrn 
inoi-Q from ft thoughtful conaidoration of tho dnoLrino of thouo 
essnya than from most aofc ayatoms of rhetoric, and any 0110 whu 
takes pleasure in literature will bo rofrcehod by rending tJioin. 
Thoy nro ndmimbly translated, nnd tho book onnnut bo Loo 
highly recommended." 



" Tho translation is ndmimbly ilono, and tho crisp, epigramma- 
ic atylo in which Schopenhauer dillbra BO rumnrkiihly from mont 
ormun writers ia well preserved in tho Englinh vomion." 



tic 

Oormun 

National Hcformer. 



5. STUDIES IN PESSIMISM; A Series of 
Kssivyn. By ARTHUR SUUOI>KMIIAUBK. Solculod ami 
Translated by T. BAIUJY SAUKDBKS, M.A. Xcctnul 
Edition. f 

" Wo liavo once nu.ro to thank Mi-. Satindora fnr n eorion nf 
extracts from tho ' Paroiga. 1 Liko tho fonuor LriinslationH, l.hia 
ojio is oxtreniolj' icoll doiio, and tho vohmio ulintild 1)0 iioiiulitr " 
Qlasgoio Herald. 

"If others havo boon tho nrophota of Hohoponlmuor to tlio 
masa of Rnglfsli readers, Mr. SaundovB imiy fairly claim l<> havo 
boon tho philosopher's intornrotor. IIo hna known Iinw to nmko 
tliG posaimiBt not only intelligible, but nttmotivo I" tlioifoiiurul 
reader by admimatratmg Schononhiuier'a wlwlnin in HmdUdoHOH, 
and m a form not too highly concentrated. Tho noi-ica of little 
books by which Mr. Sntmdora lias doiio Utis still #OUH on. Tlio 
latest nnmbor is by no moiuw tho lonal iiitorcAlltig of thoin all 
ami Mr. Sauudow' version is again udinimblo. Ih, wi-iton rad- 
nWo KltotiiAtto JiiigJiaJi, unbu'niotl by any fnfocM'nu of r J'outo|n 
that might ensily havo vroakouod tho nlylo." #cfai/iit>t. 
f i " A , i ; o< i dor m *? oortjiinly got a good idoa of wlmtSt-linponJinnor 
thought from th,a httlo volume. In tho apnoo of a hundi-od and 
forty odd pages it given m tho oroam of Im nlulosonhv "-. 
ojoectator. * l J " 

_ "Mr. Saundors haa proaorvod all tho chavm of tho orlj/hml 1 To 
gives ua an English Sohoponlmuor. Point, opurklo, pimoonoy, nro 
a 1 preserved in a version in which wo havo not dol.ootoB ono nn- 
idiomatic aontonco. Perhaps tho mtut vonmrkalilo cs 8 ay in tho 
preaont volume, at lst in ita illiwbmUtm of SoJ)oi;oJwwort 
peculiar viewe, is thab on ' Woinon.' "^(htttrdinn. 
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NoTK. 

Fun convoiiiunoo of publication, I Itavo divided lliis transla- 
tion of .Solioponliaitor'a Aphorisms zur Lcbe>iswcishf.U into 
two piirta j uml fur Uio sake of appoiirivncOH, a now eerics of 
olw\iWV 1ms boon bogviu in Uvo pvctwnt vohimo. But it 
should bo undci'Htood that llicro is no mioli division in Lho 
mid that Th& Wisdom of Life and Counsels and 
form a HJnglo troiUiao, dovolcd to a populav cx- 
ot tlio luilhor's viowa on inattcraof pnictico. To 
Uio former voluino I liavo prefixed Homo roiuarlts wliioh nmy 
liolp tlio roiulov tu approciato tlio valuo of .Sclioponhauor'a 
Leaching, and to tlotutniiiio its rolaLion to uorlain woll- 

known thuurios of lifo. 

T. B. S. 
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COUNSELS AND MAXIMS. 



INTRODUCTION, 

If my object In those pages woro to proRont a com* 
ploto RcTiomn of counsels and maxims for Clio guidance 
of life, I should havo fo repeat fclio numerous rules 
RomonC thorn excellent which havo boon drawn up by 
thinkorn ot all ages, i'rom Thcognin and Solomon l down 
to La llocbefoiuuiuld ; and, in so doing, I should 
inevitably entail upon the reader a vast amount of 
well-worn commonplace. But the fact ia that in this 
work I make Hlill loss cliu'ni tfe exhaust my subject 
Chan in any obiter oE my w'Mngfl. 

An author who makes no claims to completeness 
mimt also, in a gi'oat measure, abandon any attempt 
at Hystematio nrrangomonU For hie double loss in 
this rcspoet, the reader may console himaolf by rolloot- 
ing that a complete and eyatonmtio tivalmont ot such 
aaubjuct as the guklanoo of lil'o could hardly I'ail to 
bo a very wearisome bumnoss. I Jmvo jjmply^yt 
dowji thoBjO^oljn/^^mighLs whieh ajonoar to bo. worth 
coinjmunlcajting thoughts whiob, as far as I know, 
liiwo i nQjJ;ip^.juL^cjscl7"o"r l at any rate, n^t just injjip 

1 I vStov to Llio provorbfl niul nrnxiius uaci'ItSocf, In tlio Old 
ToHUinoiit, to tlio Icing of Unit immo. 



2 COUNSELS AND MAXIMS, 

aomojfg^ra, by any ono ulso ; so tlmt my remarks may 
be taken as a supplement to what has Loan already 
achieved in the immense field. 

However, by way of introducing some sort of order 
into the great variety of matters upon which advico 
will bo given in the following pages, I shall dfatribulo 
what I have to say under the following heads : (1) 
general rules ; (2) our relation to ouwelvoa ; (!]) our 
relation to others ; and finally, (4) rules which con- 
cern our mnnnoi- of life and puv worldly circum- 
stances. I shall conclude) wittf&bmo remarks on tho 
changes which the various periods of life produco 
in us. 



CHAPTER t. 

KNKUAL HULKS. 




rule for the wise con- 
scorns to mo to bo contuinodliT'a view "to 
which Aristotlo parenthetically refers in tho Nicho- 
machewi Ktkioa ! : o fo&vitw ri &\ V 7nv SIWKSI OJ J rfi ^S^, 
or, as it may bo vowlwoil, notjtlcaawv, butfiyeflgni 
f?2& P'.^ l > w 7y/t ^ '/*e wi'so man will aim at, 

Tito truth of this ronmrk turns upon tho nogativo 
2}lE^L t( r!-: -P*' lmpj)incH.% tho Fnofc that ploasilrTis only 
tho iiogation ol 1 puin, and that pain is tho positive 
S!2ilS2iJ2.Jit ' 'i'liougli I luivo gi'voii a detailed 
prool' of this proposition in my chief work, 2 t may 
supply ono inoro illustration of it hero, drawn from a 
circimisUnco of daily occurrence. Suppose that, with 
tho oxcoption ol' soiuo soro or painful spot, wo are 
physically in a Bound and healthy condition; the pain 
of bins ono spot will completely absorb our attention, 
causing us to lose tho onso of general well-being, 
and destroying all our comfort in life. In tho same 
way, when all our afTa-ira but ono turn out as wo wish, 
the single instance in whicji our nims am frustrated is 
a constant trouble to iw, oven though it bo something 
quite trivial. We think a great deal about it, and 
1 vii. (11)12. 

als tt'ilh und KorstcHmg. Vol. I, p. 68. 
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very little about thoso other and moro important 
matters in which wo liiwo boon successful. In both 
these cases what has mot with roHistanco ia Uic will; 
In the one case, as it is objectified in tlio oi'Kaniftm, in 
the other, (is ifc presents itself in tho aLrugglo of lift); 
and in both, it is plain tliafc tho satisfaction of tlio will 
consists in nothing qlso than thai it meets with no 
resistance. It is. therefore, a satisfaction which is 

!_!__, I -- * gA 

not directly Colt ; at most, wo can bocomo conscious ol' 
it only when wo reflect upon our condition. But that 
which checks or arrosls tho will is something positive ; 
it proclaims its own presence. All pleasure cnnnmln 
in merely removing this check in other words, in 
freeing us from its action j and honco njiHUwro is n 
state which can never last very long^ 

This TiTfciio true basis of tho abovo excellent rulo 
quoted from Aristotle, which bids us direct our aim, 
not towards securing what is pleasurable and agree- 
able in life, but towards avoiding, afl far as possibly 
its innumerable evils. If this wore not tho right conrno 
to take, that saying of Voltaire's, #fi&2?www M but n 
(faewr& <mdjj)WQW .is j'eal, would bo as falso as it is, 
in fact, tvuo. A mau wKb dositoB to mako up the 
book of his life and determine whoro tho balance oi! 
happiness lies, must put down in hia accounts, not 
tho pleasures which ho has enjoyed, but tho evils 
which he has escaped. That is tho true method of 
oudceuionology ; for all oudramonology must begin by 
recognising that its very name is a euphemism, and 
that to lave -happily only moans to liw less ^vn,k<wml<n 

^^1 ...... . i S"***!! 1 ",, -"? -jJiT 1 ""^" v~- - --J ~r">^~~ r ^-KJ~n-S^Ji 

n Tiloro l!i no tfuTit t1>ftt life is 



but to bo 



OENKIIAT, HOLES. fi 

.. 2X or ' fJ - 1Ilum aro numerous expressions illustrat- 
ing this sucli as df-gere vtfum, vita, defwngi; or in 
Italian, si soampa coal; or in Gorman, man muss 
Kuckcn dwrchzukommcn ; cr wird schon durch die 
Welt kommen, and so on. In old ago ifc is indeed a 
consolation to think Hint llio work of life is over and 
done with. Tho happiest lot is not to have ox- 
porionccd the keenest delights or tho greatest pleasures, 
bub Lo liavo brought lifo to a close without any vory 
groat pain, bodily or mental. To measure tho happi- 
ness O jf a lifo by its delimits or pleasures, is to apjily a 
falsoataudiml For jrtea.fror.fi8 aro and remain some- 
thing negative-; thab they produce happiness is a 

''"' .^cherished by c"nvy to its owu punishment. 

felt to bo something positive, ftudjioncojla, 
ifl..tUfi. kuo. Htaiulard of happiness, And "iff 
over and above freedom Irom pain, there 'is also an 

ft !Lr9! 1^^ of earthly 

JlSEE^il^.ftEEamotl ; for aU olso is cliimrorical. 
It follows from tliis that a "mian L .,should' novor.try 

^-^H 1 ^ 19 ^- }UO!lSiU'o ft JUi].LQ.cQSt..QL.l>&U 1 01 '" ovbn al- 
CKoi-isTc of incurring it; tojp_so .is to pay what is posi- 
j^JU|dj^l &* wJint is nogajfcivo and HUisory; wliilo 
Chore is a" not prullt in sacrificing "ploosiTro for* tlio 
mikp of avoiding pain. In either CUBO it is a matter o 
inclinbronco whether tho pain follows tho ploasuro or 
precedes it. While it is a complete iimiraion of tlio 
n ^! ira ^ O1 ' c ^ er ^ try and turn tins scono of misory in- 
to agardon of ploasuro, to aim at joy and ploasm-o 
rather than at tho '"groafcont possible freedom from 
pain and yet how many do itl Hioro is some 
i a .Hl"K..n:.gl(}Oiny view, in IooTang"\"ipon"the 

V* , '('}*! *l! > f ~ f <t ,- *v\ I" 

^"""Tjf^ *'* 
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world as a kiud^uf HoJLand in cunlining OJIO'H cflbi la 
to securing a little rtfom that shall not bo exposed to 
tho fire. Tho fool rushes after tho pleasures of Jifo 
and finds himself their dupe; tho wine man avoids 
its ovils; and oven if, notwithstanding hi.s pro- 
cautions, ho falls into misfortune, that is tho fault of 
fate, not of his own folly. As far an ho in successful 
* in his endeavours, ho cannot bo said to have lived a 
life of illusion ; for the ovils which ho eliuim are very 
real. Even if ho goes too far out of his way to avoid 
ovils, and makes an unnecessary sacrifice of pleasure, 
ho is, in reality, not tho worso off for that; for all 

\>Joa2HE95JKfi-SlU m()or ^ ca ^ an( * ^ mourn for having 
lost any of thorn is a frivolous, and ovon ridiculouu 
proceeding. 

The failure to recognise this trutha failure pro- 
moted by optimistic ideas is tho source of much un- 
happiness. In moments free from pain, our restless 
wishes present, as it wore in a mirror, tho imago of a 
happiness that has no counterpart in reality, Hoduoing 
ua to follow it; in doing so wo bring pain upon our- 
selves, and that is something undeniably real After- 
wards we come to look with rogrot upon tlmt lost 
state of p;xinlossness ; it is a paradise which wo have 
gambled away; it is no longer with us, and wo long 
in vain to undo what has hoon done. One might well 
fancy that these visions of wishes fulfilled wore tho 
work of some ovil spirit, conjured up in order to 
entice us away from .that painless state which forms 



A oarlsoiUrrna think that tho world is mount 
to be enjoyed, as though it wore tho abode" of some 
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i-oal or positive happiness, which only thoso fail to 
attain who uro not clover enough Lo ovorconio Iho 
dillicultios that Ho in tho way. This J'alse notion 
Ukus a stronger hold on him when ho comon to load 
poetry aiul romance, and to bo docoivod by outward 
aliow tho hvjMjcnsy that characterises tho world from 
teBUlUijJojjniL;. on whiuh I shall Imvo sojnotfiiMgT 
my presently. Tho result is that his lillo is ttio moro or 
IOSH ilolibumto pursuit of positive l.appincss; and happi- 
nous ho Uikos to bo equivalent to a aorioa of definite 
In nouking lor tlieso plooaurcs ho encounters 
a /act wliicli should not bo forgot ton. Ho 
np.Uiait. .doqs uotjixist; nnd so lio ondaTy 
8ufloriiig__somo _vory. real and. positive inisifcaluuo-"- 
]inin, dintrosR, flickjicfis, loss, ofiro, povurfcy, shaino, uiidi 
all tho thoumxnd ills ol! lifo. Too Into he discovers tho' 
trick that IHXH boon played upon him. 

.ButH' the vnlo 1 liavo iiiontiunud is ubnorvod, and a 
l^lan of life ia adopted which proccodti by avoiding 
pttin in ofclnjr woi-tla, by UJcinfi 1 Jiioaaiuus of prccautiou 
against want, siolcncsa, and distress in nil iU.fowns. 
tlio afm in a real one, and something may bo achieved 
which will bo great in proportion us the plan is not 
disturbed by striving at'tor tho clu'mroiu of positive 1 
happiness. ThJ n^roos with tho opinion expressed' 
by OopUip in tho Mleoliw A/milica, and thoro put 
into Lltoinouth oi! Mittlor tlio num who is always 
trying to make other pooplo Jiapjiy: To desire to yd 
rid of an evil ia a definite object, bid to deswo a buttw 
fortwne than one has is blind folly, Tlio same trutli 
is contained in that fine French proverb : lomieit cut 
du bien lo^xfljffoILjtoo- And, as I havo 
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remarked in my cliio work, 1 this is Uio Iniuling 
thought underlying tho philosophical system of the 
Cynics. For what was it led tho Cynic* to repudiate 
plGSsuro in every form, if it was not the fact that pain 
is, in ajjroator _p_r Joss degree, always bound up with 
pjoasurpj To go out of tho way of pain scorned to 
them so much easier than to secure ploiumvo. Deeply 
impressed as they wore by tho negative nature of 
pleasure and tho positive naturo of pain, tlioy con- 
sistently devoted all thoir efforts to tho avoidance of 
pain. The first stop to that ond wns, in thoir opinion, 
a complete and doliborato repudiation of pleasure, n 
somotln'ng which served only to ontrap Uio viotiin in 
order that ho might bo delivered over to pain. 

Wo are all born, as Schiller says, in Arcadia. In 
other words, we come into the world full of claims to 
happiness and pleasure, and we cherish the fond hope 

^ fc ' -*-**^,^ W r^Jl i ^ 1 o &w ^ [lMI ^ V^A*- . f _ . Jv"'" 

ol^ma^in^thom^ good. jBgd, aa a vulo, ^^ noon 

teaches us, in ajwigfTand "randy, way, that wo really. 

possess _rjotliing at all, but that everything in tho 

world is at its command, in virtue oil an uiiossiulahlo 

right, not only to all wo have or acquire, to wife or 

child, but even to ouv very limbs, our amis, IOJJH, oycw 

and ears, nay, oven to tho nose in tho middle oi r our 

'ace. And in any case, after somo littlo time, wo 

earn by experience that lwjy>[nofls_ftnd pleasure are a 

fata morgfyna, which, visiTlofVoTn at'ar. vaniah tw wo 

. , , . *.-* - ' . . 

approach ; that, on the o.thor hand, sulloji'ing and pam 
atfiAJ^jtyT which makes its presence" Colt without 
any intermediary, and for its oftt'Ct, stands in no nocd 
,of illusion or the play of false hope. 

1 WeUala Wills und Vwtttllwig, vol. ti,, oil. 10. 



OKMKUAL nULISS. 



If thu Coaching uE oxperiunco bears fruit in us, wo 
HOOU give up thu pursuit of pleasure and happiness, 
and think much moro about making ourselves aocitro 
against tlio attacks of pain and audbriiig. Wo see 
that tlio best tlio world lias to ofTor i-s an existence 
I'ruo/r.o7n pain a^uiotj.toloml)lp liToj and wo confine 
our claims to this, as to something wo can moro surely 
Iiopo to aehiovo. For the safest way of not bohig 



*bWMf 



very misurablo ia not to emmet to bo voryliapny 

* -~K..-, - - ^Z~~ * ^- lf -. l ' '' 

Merck, tlio friend oi Ooothc'a youth, WOB confioioua of 
this try tli when ho wrote: II is ike turctohcd way 
people have of setting up a claim to happiness and 
that, too, in a mecwwre cowesponding with their de- 
siresthat ruins everything in this world. A man 
-will make progress if ho oan (jet rid of this claim, and 
desire not/tiny hut what ho sees be/ore him. 1 Accord- t 
ingly it IH adviHablo to put vory modorato limils upon 
our expectations of ploasuro, poasossionfl, rank, honoui 
and so on; because it ia just this Htriving and strug- 
gling to bo happy, to tlnxxlo the world, lo load a lifo fullj / 
of pleasure, which entail groat misforUno. It is 
prudent and wise, I aay, to^odiisp, one's claims, if only 
for tho reason that it in extremely easy to be vory un- 
happy ; while lo bu vory happy is not indeed diflicult, 
but quite impossible. With justice sings tho poot of 
life's wisdom ; 

Awcam tfimgiu'a mctltocritakm 
JJiliytt, tutna card olaolcli 
Surdibna tecti, caret iiwidendu 
Svlrius uitla. 

* ' Luitors to and from Merck. 
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venlis mfitulw mprtu 
Pinua: ct cdsas gmvinri c<mt 
iJeddunt hii-ruj fcriuntque summos 
Fulgura mantes, 1 

tho goldon inotmjs boat fco Hvo fioo from tlio 
'j squalor^oFa moan aboTlo, and yob not bo a mark for 
envy. It is tho tall pino which is cruelly shaken by 
tlio wind, and tho lofty towora that fall so hoavily; 
tho highest summits that oro alruck in tho atonn. 

Ho who has f,alcon to heart tho teaching of my 
philosophy who knows, therefore, tlmb oui^iolojix- 
iatcnco ia soinothing which had bottor"ijot. havt) bcoj), 
ancT^IiET to clisov^n and diwclaim it !H tho tuultoat 

. r^.-^" "* m * m J*-^ *- -- -- ' " " "" -" ... 3 ... " rj n*^, ^- 

wisdom ho will havo no great oxpcotatinim from 
anything or any condition in lifo : ho will Hpoud 
passion upon nothing in tlio world, nor lament over- 
much if ho fails in any of hw nndortnkingfl. Ho will 
fcol tho doop truth of what J^jajg 8 says : oiire TI rfai- 
d.\>0ptoTrt\>(at> &IQV 8\> iieyd\r)s o-7rou5i/s nothing in human 
affairs i worth any gruat anxiofcy; or, an tho 
poot has it, 



thy j,rns;> all worldly lliinys 
Qrtew not for Uum, for they arc jwlhiny 

And IhouyK a world vn Ihy possession bc t 
Joy not, for wortAlen art Iho tilings of mrtli. 

Since to that Idler world 'tis tjimi lo thae 
To pan, speed on, for this is nothing wort/i." 

1 Homco. Oilos TT. x. a jty, ( Wfo. x. (JIM. 

3 rr7 M [aior 1 8^ to.-.Fromtlio A.ivilH Subnll/ 'J'liu M 
of Oftnopua-boing tho Porelmi vonion of blio TabloB of Ilklnai 
Traiiaktotl by Jfi, B. Kutwlok, oh. iii. Story vl., p. WO, 
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Tlio <:hiof obstacle to oiu 1 arriving nt thcao anlulary 
viowtTTs that hypocrisy of fclio world to which I havo 

**._,-^-- -- * - -- --- t/*~-- ' ^^ v ..... 

already alludi'ilan "hypocrisy which nhould ho oavly 
rovoalod Ln Llio ymmg. Most of the gWica_of the 
world aro nioj'o outward fJidw, liko tlio BCOIIOS on a 

w-*"""**-^. , - iTV^j-"* ..... - "" L - - ' i, r&* ---' . . . 

alngo; thoro ifl noUiin^j ruiil about tnoiu. Shi 
fustooncd and hung with pcnwuiU, firing of cannon, 
illumimiUoiiH, boating of drum,s and blowing of 
tvumpotfl, Hhoutiu^ and np])lauding those avo all the 
(uilwiu'd sign, tlio protonco and suggCHtion, as it woro 
tho Iiim'oglyphio, of jny : hut juafc there, joy is, as a vx 
rule, not to bo found ; it is tho only guest who 1ms do- A. 
clinod to ho prenent at tlvo festival. \Vhero this guest ' 
may really bo found, ho coinos gonomlly without in- 
vitiUiim; ho i.s not 1'ormally announced, but ulipH in 
qniolly by hiniHolf mtnafafonj often making IUH ap- 
punraiico uudor tho most uniinpoi'tnnt and trivial 
circnmatancoH, and in fcho connnonost ennipuny any- 
where, "in short, but whore the sncioty is brilliant and 



Joy iw liko the gold in tho Australinu 
minoH found onTynow and then, as it woro, by tho 
cuprioo of cbaiico, and according to no rule or law; 
oflcncstin very little grainH, and very seldom in heaps. 
All that outward show whicli I havo dosori bod, is only 
an attempt to make poopJo boliovo that it is really joy 
winch has come to tho festival j and to produce this 
impi'ORsion upon tho npectaLors is, in fact, tho whole 
object of it 
With mourninft it i iust tho samo. That lone' 

*u,.a^" ---- ' --------- - - --" --- ...'.,,., ....-' 

fmmrajjjrocoHHioji, moving up so slowly; how melan- 
choly it looTcB I what an ondlosa row of carriages I 
But lo<5l< injp Lhcm they are all empty j tlio coach- 
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men of tho wholo town avo Uio solo escort fcho dead 
man IKIH to his grave. Eloquent picture of Uio Jricml- 
slrip and esteem of tho world I This in tho falsehood, 
tho hollownoss, tho hypocrisy oi 1 human 'uflajrsj- 
Tako another example a 1*00111 ful of eiiestn in full 

+umt*> ..... -i* nr*-*~ - - L_ 

dross, being received with groat ceremony. You could 
almost boliovo that this is a noblu and difltingui.Hhud 
company ; but, as a matter of fact, it is compulsion, pain 
and boredom who are tho real guests. For whoro 
many are invited, it in a rabble ovon if fchoy all wear 
stars. Really good society !H qvory wlioro of necessity 
very small In brilliant i'ostivalH and noisy outortaiu- 

MM^L*_., T t 1 _ 

ments, there is always, at bottom, a flonHo ot oniptmosH 
prevalent. A false tone is there: such Kathoringri aru 
in sti'ango contrast with tho misery and barrcnniwi of 
our oxistonco. Tho contrast brinpp Uio true condition 
into greater i-oliof. Still, those gathorin^H aro o[U:ctivo 
from the outside ; and that is just thoir |)iirpo.so. 
Chamfort 1 makes tho excellent remark that society 
lea ccroles, lea salons, OG qiiSon appcllo k momle'w 
like a miserable play, or a bad opera, without any 
interest in itself, but supported Cor a timo by mechani- 
cal aid, costumes and scenery. 

And so, too, with aoadoinios and chairs of philoRonlty. 
You liavo a kind of ai^n-bonrd hung out to show l.)to 
apparent abode of. wisdom: but \viasbiix.ia. wiothoj; 



"Clruufort" (174MM), 
misoollaneous writ or, whoao brlllhint ocmvoraiuluii, powoi* of 
sarcasm, nnd opigrnmmatlo foroo, oouplod with nil oxlntoriliiinvy 
cnroor, render him ono of tho most intoroating mul voinarltnlilo 
men of his time. Solioponlmuor inultnibtoclly owotl nuioli Lo tills 
writer, to wliom ho conaUntly vofora. * 
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guosjb who declines tho invitation ; sho i3 to bo found 
clsuwhoro. Tlio ohiming of bolls, ecclesiastical 
infijliiury, attitudes oi: duvoliwi, insane antics -those 
ai-o tlio proboneo, tho fals^ahow of jnciy. And eo on. , > 
IDvorvbliiiuf in tho world iaJIko a hollow nut j thero '/f 

ttrrx.rmV^-- -- - .Q-- - ---- ' '-' ..... - - - ** 

is littlo kernel anywhere, and wlion it tloos oxist, it is 
slill moro raro to flnd it m Uio sholl. You may look 
for it clsowhoro, and find it, as a rulo, only by olmnco. 

2. To cstimato a man's condition in vcgavd to 
happiness, it is necessary Lo ask, not what things [/ 
plcAso him, but wlmfc tilings troublo liim ; and tlio / 
muvo trivial those things avo in thomsol van, thohappiov 
tho man will bo. To bo irritated by triflcR, a man 
miwt bo woll offj for in inistoruuio tri/los aro nn- 
fult. 



8. Caro fthpultl bo taken not to build tho happi- 

J}OB8^Ji!E!uE2i!UljEfflWi./^ rotju i i'P 

a groat many tlunga in pi'dor_Jo_ bo_Jianj)y. For 
h'appmcsa on sucli a foundation is tho most easily 
undorminod ; it oflbrs many moro opportunities for 
accidents ; and accidents aro always happening. The 
arclritootnvo of happiness follows a plan in tins rcspoet 
just tho opposite oi! that adopted in ovory other caso, 
whore tho broadest foundation oflbrs tlio greatest 
Rcauriby. Accovdiugly, to vcduco_yoi' claim^ to tho 
lowest possible degree, in comparison with your moans, 
o whatever kind these may bo is tho jii.vosLreuyj 

C AX9.^1 '.PS. -9 x JfVJ?JU5 L^loj'tu no. 

To niako oxtonsivo preparations for HPo no matter 
what fomn they may take is one or tho greatest and 
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commonest of follies. Such preparations presuppose, 
in tho first place, a lojiffTIfo. tho full anil complete 
term of: years (ippoinMcl to nmn ami liow Few roach 
it! and ovon if it bo reached, ifc is still ton short fur all 
tho plans that liavo been made ; for to cany tbom out 
requires moro thno than was thought neenasary at tho 
beginning. And thon liow many mischances and 
obstacles stand in tho way I how seldom tho goal is 
over vouched in human ixH'nii's I And lastly, ovoti 
though tho goal bo reached, tho changes whioh Timo 
works in us liavo hocu loft out ot tlio reckonijitf : wo 
forgot that tho canagifcy_ whether For acluovomuitb-ta: 
foj^onJQymont doos n^jki^t nt.wholo lifoUyjo. Ro wo 
often toil for things wniyh aro no longer mnlod to ua 

\_* ^- ^-*-^ -- . ^-_, ** *** 

when wo'attaiir.tli.oin ; and again, tho yonis wo apond 

in preparing for soino work, unconsciously rob us o( 
tho power for carrying it out. How often it hivppona 
that a manjs unablo tp.Qnjoytho wealth which ho 
acquired at so much trouble and jjs'k, and' that llio 
ftiiiirof' Ins labour aro reserved for othnri ; or that 
ho is incapable of filling tho position which ho has 
won after so many yours of toil and struggle. For- 
tune has come too late for him ; or, contrarily, lio lion 
como too late for fortune, whoii, for inalanoo, ho 
wauta to achieve gi-oat things, Hay, in art or Htovatnroi 
tho popular tasto has changed, it may bo; a now 
.generation lias grown up, which talcos no interest in 
his work ; others have gono a shorter way and gob 
tho start oE him. Thcao aro tho facts of life which 
Horace must have had in view, when ho lamontod tlio 
u8QTe"ssnoss of all advice ; ' " "-*--'' 



UUU'IS. 
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cnu ttimovenv 
CoitsilOs aiiimum, fatiyna f l 

Tho cmiao oC tins commonest nl! all follies w that 
ojiticaHlhiaum Q^tho-mindtTom which ovoiryono suUura, 
maltingjifo, at its boginnmg, aoom of long duvatlcn ; 
and at its ond, whon om^ looks back ovurTFw couvao of 
it, Kow short a timo it scorns! Thovo is eomo ad- 
. in tho,lUu^on ; but Eor^ifc.jw 



T5ur lila is liko LX jouruoy on which, as wo odvanco, 
tho laiuUcapo takag a dillbwut vio\v from that which 
it pLuiontod tit fivat, and changes again, as \vo como 
noaror. This i-s just wliat happens especially with 
our wishes. Wo often find soinolhing ol.so.iuiy, soino- 
thing bettor than whnfc wo woro looking foi* ; and 
what wo look for, wo often find on , vory tli/1'eront 
path from that on whioh wo began a vain aoaroli. 




..., --- B3-^,.. . *3y" - j^,=- r ., 

real and pormanont blussing, instead oi a Hooting nnd 
illusory ono. 

Tins is tho thought that runs through Wilkelm 
Mcistci; like tlio bass in a pioco of music. In this 
work of Ooolho's, wo have a novel of tho intellectual 
kind, and, therefore, superior to all otlier.s, ovon to 
.Sir AVallor Scott's, which aro, ono and all, ethical; in 
other wordn, thoy treat oi! liumnn nature only from 
tho side of tho will. So, too, in tho Zuubcrfttite Unit 
grotesque, but utill signillciuit, and ovon ambiguous 
hieroglyphic tho namo thought is symbolised, but in 
groat, coarse lines, much in the way in which scenery 

Oilonlf. xi. 



for insight; and, in tho em), they can miy, 
Petrarch, that all tlioy cavo for is to learn : 

AUra dilelto cha ' 



with 



nrm prow. 

It may oven bo that thoy to some extent still follow 
their old wishes and aims, trilling with thorn, as it 
wore, for the sake of appearances ; all tho while really 
and seriously looking for nothing but instruction; ft 
process which lends thorn an air of gunius, a trtiit ol' 
something contomplntivo and sublime. 

In their search for gold, tho alchemists discovered 
other things gunpowder, china/moiIicincB, tho Iiiws 
of nature. There is a somo in which wo avo all 
alchemists, 




CHAPTER II. 

OUR UELA.TION TO OURSELVES. 

4. The mason employed on fcho building of a house 
may bo (jiiito ignorant of! its general Design ; or, at any 
rate, ho may not keep it constantly in mind. So it is 
with man : in working through the days and hours of 
hi&JUp, ho tokos littlo thought of its character as a 



"If thoro is any merit or importance attaching to a 
man's career, H' lie lays himself out carol'ully for some - 
special work, it iajUHho inovp necessary and advis-i 
able for him to turn his attention now and then to its) 
b is to say, tlio miniature sketch oi' its gon-( 
^ outlines. Of course, to do that, ho must have 
applied the maxim Tv&Ot o-eavrrfv j ho mu8t luivo made 
some little progress in the art of understanding him- 
self. Ho must know what is his real, chief, and foremost 
object in life, what it is that ho most wants in order 
to ho happy; and fchon, alter that, what occupies tho 
second and third placo in his thoughts ; ho must find, 
oub what, on tlvo whpk>, Invocation , j;cnj]5~ is bhoa 
p"artjio has to play, his^onoral relation to fcljg .KfljijJ.i 
If ho maps out important work for himself on' groafj 
linos, a glance at this miniature plan' of his lilb will 
mom tha anything else stimulate, rouse and ennoble; 



that wo see tho precise chain ol cautjo mid uliQct, and 
the exact value of all our oflbrta. For as long on wo 
are actually engaged in ilio work of JiFo, ivtT nlway.s 
act in accordance with tho naluro oL' our clmracLor, 
under the influence oC motive, and within Ihu liinilH 
of our capacity, In a word, from beginning to oml, 
undor ah^g^nccessily ; at ovory ntotnotit wo do jital 
i what appears lo us right and propor. It is only al'lur- 
wards, when wo come to look back at tho wholu 
course of our life and its general rusiill, that wo aoo 
tl)o why and wliorcforo of it all, 

When wo are actually doing some groat dood, or 
Creating somo immortal work, wo arc not conaoiouy 
o it as such; wo think only oi! satisfying present 
aims, of fulfilling tho intentions wo happen to Itavo 
at the time, of doing fcho right tiling at tho moment. It 
is only when wo como to view our life as a connected 
whole that our character and capacities nhow them- 
selves in their true light; tliab wo soo how. in particn- 
lor instances, somo happy inspimtion, as it wci-u, led 
ua to choose tho only true path out of a thousand 
which might have brought us to ruin. It was our 
that guided \^ t a i'orco folb in tho 
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the intellect, as in those of tho world; and work- 
ing by Ha dofoub just in Lho samo way in regard fco 
ovil and disaster. 



5. Another important element iu tho wise con- 
duct of liEo is to pvcsoryjM^vojjor jjvopovtion between 

our thought for tho present and our thought for tho 
^ -- "*~~-* * -. n - . ,. 

luluroj in ordor not to spoil tho ono by paying over- 
great attention to the other. Many live too ranch in 
tho Kpsont frivolous people, 1 moan ; others, too 
muchtu tho fiitiU'Q, ovor anxious and i'ull of caro. It 
is seldom that a m&\\ holds tlio right balance between 
tho two extremes. Thoso who strive and hope and 
live only in tlio tuturo, always looking (ihoiul and 
impatiently anticipating what is coming, us some- 
thing which will mako thorn happy when they got it, 
arc, iu npilo of their vory clover airs, exactly liko 
those dnnkoys ono sees in Italy, whoso pace may bo 
Imrriod by fixing a stick on thoiv hoacls with a wisp 
of hay afc tho end of it ; thin is always just in front of 
them, and fclioy keep on trying to got it. Such pooplo 
aro in a constant stato of illusion as to their whole 
existence ; they go on living ad interim, until at last 
thoy die. 

Instead, therefore, of always thinking about our 
plans and anxiously looking to tho future, or of giving 
ourselves up to regret for tho past, w_p should never 
forgot that Iho pvonont is j-ho_ onjly^roalifcy, tho only 
oortamfc^ that the future almost always turus.,.out 
contrary to our expectations j that the past, too, was 
very different from what wo suppose it to have boon, 
Both the* past and tlio future am on tlio whole, of 

* j *---. -^^^^jt- ' '- - --- ***- *-*"*-'"' - 1 -* j -*-*~ u ^-h- ,...-. --- **- *4~'-i. 
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loss consoquonco than wo think, Distance, which 
makes objects look small to fcha outward oyo, makes 
thorn look biff to tho oyo of thought Tlio nroscun 
alone is truo and actual ; ifc is tlio only Limb which 
possesses full reality, and our existence lies in it 
exclusively. Therefore wo should always bo glad of 
ji> ai i ( lji! vo ^ tno welcome it dusoryofl, ami onjoy 
every hour that is bearable by its freedom from pain 
and annoyance with a full consciousness of its value. 
Wo shall hardly bo ablo to do this if wo make a 
Wy faco over tho failure of our hopes in tho past or 
/over our anxiofcy for tho future. It ia tho. height of 
fpjiy to refuse tho nrowont hour of happiuom, or wau- 
to s]ijo_si)oil it by yoxation at liy-gonoa or unotwi- 
negg-obQufc, wMfe'.is^u.coinx}, Thoro ia a time, oil 
course, for forothought, nay, oven for voptmtancu; 
but when it ia over lob UB think of what ia pval as 
of something to which wo have said farowoll, of 
necessity subduing our hearts 



hi cTTiJOecro-i tytKw Sa/irftrai-Tey 

of tho future as of that which lies boyond our 
power, in the lap of tho gods 

' ijtot /iJi/ tttvra Omiv Iv yatvwrt 



But in regard to tho present lot us romomboi- .Seneca's 
advice, and live ouch day as if it woro our whole Ulo, 
avngvla* dies smf/ulaa wtaflptUa; lob ua make it as 
agreeable as possible, it is tho only real timo wo l.avo. 

, xtx. 05. 
, xvil. B14, 
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Only those evils which arc suro to como at a dcfl-f 
ni to date havo any right to disturb us ; and how few j 
fchoro aro which fulfil this description. For evils aro ! 
of IAVO kinds ; oithov thoy nvo possible only, ab most 
probable ; or fchoy aro inevitable. ' Kvon in the cose of 
dvITn" which aro suro to nappon, tlio time at which 
they will happen is uncertain. A man who is always! 
propjiriiijT for cither class of ovif will not have aL 
moment o[ peace loft him. So, if wo aro nob to loao 
all comfort'- in life through the fear oE evils, some of 
which avo nncorbain in themselves, and oUiors, in tho 
time at which thoy will ocour, wo should look upon 
tlio one kind as never likely to happen, and tlxo other 
aH not likely to happen very soon. 

Now, tho loss onr peace of mind is disturbed by 
IV-ar, the more likely it in to bo agitated by desiro and 
expectation. Thin is the true meaning of that song 
ol'Qootho'H which is tmoh a favoxn-ibo wibh ovoryono: 
Jc/t 7ia&* 1116111.' Saok' <cu/ niakts <tc&tettt. It is only 
after a man lias got rid of all pretension, and taken 
rofugo in more unombolliahod oxistenco, that ho is able 
to attain that pence of mind which is the foundation 
of human happiness. Peace of mind 1 that is some- 
thing essential to any enjoyment of tlio present 
moment; and unless its separate moments aro on- 
joyed, fchoro is an ond o lil'o's happiness aa a whole. 
Wo ahould luKmyR recollect that T<k.da$ comes only 
onjjp,"hml never rctimis. Wo fancy 'that it will como 
ngain to-morrow; but 'J'o-mowoio is another day, which, 
in its turn, comes onoo only. Wo aro apt to forgot 
Hint every day is an integral, and therefore irreplace- 
able portion of liEo, and Lo look upon lifo as though U 
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wore a collective idea or naino which does not suffer 
if one of the individuals it covers is destroyed. 

Wo should bo moro liltoly to appreciate and enjoy 
the present, if, in those good dnyfl when wo aro well 
and strong, wo did not fail to reflect how, in mclcnoss 
and sorrow, every pnst hour that was i'roo from 
pain and privation seemed in our memory HO in- 
finitely to bo envied as ib woro, a lost .paradise, or 
someone who was only then soon to hiwo acted an a 
(friend. But wojivo through our days of happiness 
without noticing Jjhom j it is only whon ovij. comes 
upon us that wo wish them back. A thousand iniy 

JL-__ .-_. . _ . ._-* ~ +. p ., - ,*"* O / 

land pleasant hours are wasted"" in ill-humour; wo lot 
them slip by unoujoyod, and sigh for them in vaiu 
whon the sky is overcast- Those prawn t moments 
that are bearable, bo they never so trito and common, 
passed by in indifference, or, it may bo, impatiently 
pushed away, those are tho moments wo should 
honour; never failing to remember that tho ebbing 
tide is evon now hurrying thorn into tho past, whoro 
memory will store thorn transfigured and shining with 
an imperishable light, in some aftor-timo, and above 
all, whou our days aro evil, lo raiso tlio veil and 
present them as tlio object of our fondoat rogrot. 

6. Lin\itation_g,lwwj3 makes for kc^n^s. Wo 
a ^JiaRpy3Slpa:P-D^MQn ..^,pur vmigo^of vision, mu : 
s^JAfitiujijffovk, ou^pQiixt^oicpiiiact with tho worjtl, 
1EP rostycfc^ aiid o]rcu^i8jH%d. Wo arc moro Ukoly 
to feel worried and anxious it' those limits aro wido ; 
for it moans that our cares, desires and terrors aro in- 
creased and intensified. That is why tho Mind aro 



not so unhappy as wo might bo inclined to suppose, 
otherwise thoro would not bo that gentle and almost 
sorono expression of ponco ii\ their faces. 

Another reason why limitation makes for happiness 
is tliat tlio second half of lil'o proves ovon moro dreary 
than tho first. As the years wear on, tho _ horizon o? 
our alms and our points of contact with tho world bo-, 
come moro .extended. In cjiJldiLUod our horizon is' 
limited to the" narrowest sphere about us; in youth' 

' Jim..-. 

tliero is already a vory contmlcrablo widening oi 1 our 
viow; \\\ ymnKojad it comprises Uvu \vholo vango oi: 
our activity, of ton stretching out over a vory distant 
sphere, Uio caro, lor instance, oi: a Stato or a nation ;/ 
mj5lcLagp.it embraces posterity. 

But even in tho. aflaii's of tho intellect limitation is 
ncccoaavy, if wo avo to bo happy. Fur tho loss tho 
will is excited, the less wo auflbr. Wo liavo soon that 
suffering is something positive, and that happiness is 
only a negative condition, To limit tho sphoro oi ! out- 
ward activity is to roliovo tho will oi' external stimu- 
lus ; to limit tho sphoro of our intellectual oflbrls is to 
relieve tho will of internal sources of excitement. This 
latter kind of limitation is attended by tho disadvan- 
tage that it opens tho door to boredom, which is a 
direct source of countless sufferings; for to banish 
boredom,, a man will have recourse to any means that 
Fnay bo handy dissipation, nocioty, extravagance, 
giumi%aud drinking, and fcho liko, which in thoivUirn 
bring mi-scliiul', ruin and misery in their train. &t/}i- 
oilca in ot-io quica it i dillicult, to keep quiet ii: you 
liavo nothing to do. " That limitation in tlio sphoro of 

A -~ _ ffit i 

oiitwaiilnctivifcy is conducive, nay, ovon necessary to 
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human happiness, such as it in, may bo soon in tho fact 
that the only kind of pootry whicli clopicfcs mon in a 
liappy stato of lifo Idyllic pootry, I mean, always 
aims, as an intrinsic part of ils treatment, at roprosent- 
ing them in very simple and restricted circuniHtanccs. 
It is tliis fcoling, too, which in at tho "bollorn of Uio 
pleasure wo take in what wo called ycwe pictures. 

Siroj0iicj^2/> therefore, as fav as it eftu bo a 
and o von monotony, in our manner of lifo, if it doea 
not mean that wo avo bored, will contribute to hapm'- 
neas; just because, under such circuniHlanccH^ lifo, and 
consequently tho Jiunlgn which ia the cflnoiitial con- 

comitant oi; lifo, will bo loast i ! olt. Our oxUtonco will 

' ^i*^^*.^ 

glido on poocofully like a sLronm which no waves or 
whirlpools clialnrb. 

| 7, WhoUtov wo arc in a ploimnt ov a painful 
state depends, ultimately, upon tho kind of matter 
that pervades and engrosses our conscioumiosH. In 
this respect, purol^jjoiaUoetual occupation, for tho 
Df ifc, will, as a rule, do much 




caljjfe, with its constant alternations of 
failure, and all tho snooks and tonnonfcs it proilucos. 
But it must bo confessed that for such occupation a 
pre-eminent amount of intellectual capacity is neces- 
sary. And in this connection it may bo noted that, 
just as a lifo devoted to outward activity will cl is tract 
and divert a man from study, and alHo deprive him of 
that quiet concentration of mind which is necessary 
for such work ; so, on tho oilier hand, a long courso of 
thought will nmko..him more or Joflajunflt"f6tiwnoiw 
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pursuits of , roa] lU'o. It is advisable, therefore, to A 
Buspond mental work for a wlijlo, if circumstances 
liappon which domand any degree of onorgy in affairs 
of a pr^acj^cal naturo. 

8. To livo a life that filial 1 bo entirely prudent 
ond discreet, and to draw from oxporionco all tho in- 
struction it contains, it w rcr^ijdto JP..,bo Sl^JiKX^J 1 
thinking boci^-to make a'kind of recapitulation of 
what wo tevo done, of our impressions and Himautiov" 
to compare our former with our present judgments 
what w8 sot before us and struggled Lo achiovo, with 
the actual result mid satisfaction wo havo obtained 
To do this in to got a repetition of tho private lessons 
of oxporionco, lessons which are given to every one. 

Experience of tho world may bo looked upon as a), 
kimf of text, to 'winch rejection and knpwledjjp ibrmK 
tho commentary. Whoro thoro is a great deal of re-' 
/lection "and intellectual knowledge, and very little 
oxporionco, tho result is like those books which havo 
on each page two linos of text to forty linos of com- 
vnoutavy. A groat doal of oxporionco with little re- 
flection and scanty knowledge, gives us books like 
those of tho edttio flipontina, 1 whore thoro are no 
notes and much that is unintelligible. 

Tho advice hero given is on a par with a rule ro- , 
oovninomTba 1 by PyttvTOW to roviow, j>vciy jnight / 



""nHtft-Jn" JM OHiUll, WlUlv WU III** u vtunu .M.~ 11I *o'"l.iJ*lJ 

day. To live aTr^ndom/fn'tlio hurly-bnrly orbusi-[| 
1 Traatflntor'a Noto.~A. Bovioa of Grook, Latin and BVonoht 
olafistoH puljliuhod at Jiwoibvllokou in tlio Ptiliitfiuito, from and 
after tho ywvr 1770. 0. Bultov, Woftw rfw BtjJoiiWncr und di* 
< frlpontinne, 
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ness or pleasure, without over reflecting upon the past. 
bo go on, as it wove, pulling cotton ofV the tool o( 
life, is to Uavo no oloar idea of wlmfc wo arc about ; 
and a man who lives in this stato will havo chaos in 
his emotions and certain confusion in liin thoughts; as 
is soon manifest by tlio abrupt find fragmentary char- 
acter of his conversation, which booomoH a kind of 
mincemeat. A man will ba all tho movo exposed to 
this fate in proportion as ho lives a restless lifo in tho 
world, amid a crowd of various impressions and with 
a correspondingly small amount of activity on tho 
parb of his own mind. 

And in this connection ib will bo in place to obsorvo 
that, wlxon events and circumstances which liavo in- 
fluenced us pass away in tho courso ot ! timo, wo are 
unable to bring back and renew tho particular mood 
or state of fooling which they aroused in us: but wo 
can remember what wo wore led to say and do in re- 
gard to thorn ; and this forms, as it were-, the result, 
expression and measure ol ! those events. Wo should, 
therefore, be carofu.Ltfi.-pi:ft8orvo tho memory of qiir_ 
thoughts aTlmportanb points in our.lilo; and heroin 

*,*O-" Mr ^^~-^^m. .-* -C ~ 

lies tho groo^advajitago. oj. looping a journal 



9. To ho self-sufficient, to bo all in all to one- 

" *"Jj^F&tf>g*JfHB. gft< fJtT"JP"* 1 * MJ *** P *^ > 

solf, to want tornoTlnffi^rTo bo able to nay omnm meet, 
meoum porto that is assuredly th i _chio^qnaliflcatiop 
for happiness. Honco Aristotle's remark. } wSaywcfa 

*"inp^ji*n ^- J**em*MiCT- * " ' 

TWV auT(i/-jx wi * & TTl1 to bo happy means to bo self- 
sufficient cannot bo too often repeated. It is, at 
bottom, tho same thought as is present in that vory 

tftfu Vlt. ii, 37. 
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\voll-turnod sentence from (Jhamfort, which I havo 
prefixed as a motto to HUH volume. Ifor whilo a man 
cannot reckon with certainty upon anyono but him- 
self, tho burdens and disadvantages, tlio dangers and 
annoyances, which ariso from having (.0 do with nlhoi'H, 
aro not only countless but unavoidable. 

Thoro is no more mistaken path to happiness tlian 
worUlfuiGSfl, rqvoluyT ?%/*, Hfa ' for tho wholo objool 
of ft tB" Co transform "our mfooniblo existence into a 
succession of joys, delights and ploiifluros, a jirocoas 
which cannot fail to roaulfc in disapjiointinont and de- 
lusion; on a par, in thin respect, with its olbligaioi 
accompaniment, tho intprcl\ango..ot.UQS. 1 ' 

AH soclot^ ttocoHBarily involves, aa Mio first condition 
of its oxistonco, mutual accommodation and restraint 
upon tlio part of its .inawboi's. This moans Uiab tho 
fargor it ifl, fclio more iimipid will bo its tone. A man 
can bo himtelf only so long as ho is alono i and ii! ho 
docs not love solitude, ho will not lovo freedom ; for 
it is only when Jiojfjjigpo that lio is roally,. f i;pp^ 

-H ^"^a^ rr ^.^t~" r l T"~ "~"" ^|BE^ffT. . ;"--- - ( '"- -- *J.| BO , M , 

Constraint is always present in society, hko a com- 
paniou of whom there is no riddance; and in pro- 
portion to tho greatness of a man's individuality, it 
will bo hard for him to boar tho sacrifices which all 
intercourse with others demands. Solitude will bo 
welcomed or endured or avoided, according as a man's 
personal value in largo or small, tho wretch ieoling, 

1 As our body is oonoonlocl by tho clothes ivo wonr, ao our 
mind Is voilotl in lies. Tlio veil ia always thoro, and it is only 
through it that wo oan HomoUmos gucsa at \vlwt n man really 
fcliinlcs ; just nfl from his olufchoa wo arrive at tlio gonoral slm^o 
uf hia body. 
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when he is alone, tho whole burden of! his misery ; tho 

groat intellect delighting in its greatness ; and ovory- 

ono, in short, being just what ho is. 
Further, if a man stands high in Nature's lists, it is 
f natural and inevitable that honhouhl foul solitary. It 

will bo an advantage to him if lii sturcHimfings tip. 

not interfere with this fooling; for if bo has to soo a 

^-,-*> ''f" - . . - U * - - -*_A 

groat deal of other people who are not of liko char- 
acter with himself they will exorcise a djsturbin# in- 
ifluonco upon him, adverse to hi* peace ol.' mind ; Lhoy 
will rob him, in fact, of himself, and give him nothing 
to compensate for tho loss. 

But while- Nature sots very wide diflbroncos between 
man and man in respect both of morality and of in- 
tellect, society disregards and dittoes them ; or, rather, 
it sots u artificial din'oronccs in thoir Htuad/ #rada- 
wkjlnd. .J?os|ti.on, which are vorjT'oltoTi^ 
E3-PPP3otLj!p,-lhoso which Naturo cstab- 
Tho result of this arrangement is to olovato 
those whom Naturo has placed low, and to depress tho 
few who stand high. Thcso lattor, bhon, usually with- 
Iraw from sooioty, where, as soon as ib is at all 
, numerous, vulgaa-ily reigns supromo. 

What offends a groat intellect in society is the 
equality of rights, loading to equality of pretensions, 
which everyone enjoys ; while at tho earno time, in- 
equality of capacity moans a corresponding disparity 
of social powor. So-called $00(1 sooietM recognises 
every kind of claim ^gt. that of intallc^ which In a 
contTaBanTl'ftrlicTo ; atid peopJo aro oxpoctod to exhibit 
an unlitnitcrl amount of patience towanls ovory form 
of folly and stupidity, perversity and dullness; whilst 
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personal merit 1ms to bug pardon, as it wove, for being 
present, or else conceal tall' altogether, Intellectual^ 
superiority offends by iU very existence, without any] 
dosiro to do so. 

Tlio worst of what is calloil good society jfl not only 
that itToTroi'S us tho companionship oC pooplo who are 
unable to win cither our praise or our attucUon, but) 
that it does not allow of our being that which wo/ 
naturally arc; Ujjoinpcls us, for tho sako o hmmg.Dy, 
Lo shrivel up, or oven alter our shape altbgpjjipr. 
IntoitocLual conversation, whether grave or humorous, 
ia only fit for intellectual society; it is downright 
abhorrent to ordinary people, to please whom it is 
absolutely necessary to bo commonplace and dull. 
This demands an act oi: severe self-denial j wo liayo to 

^"'^iiJ' 11 ^ "! 0111 '^ 1 ? ? OUV9 ly. 0fi * n orclor to bocoino 
iTtco o^ov pooplo. No doiibb fchou* company may bo 
sot down against our loss in this respect ; but Che more 
a man is worth, the more ho will find that what ho 
gains does . not cover what ho loses, and that tho 
balance is on tho debit side of tho account ; For tho 
pooplo with whom ho deals are ^onovally bankrupt, 
that is to say, there is nothing to bo got from thoir 
Hocicty which can compensate either for its boredom, 
annoyance and disagrocabloness, or for tho solf-donial 
which it renders necessary. Accordingly, most society 
is so constituted as to odor a good profit to anyone 
who will exchange- it for solitude. 

Nor is this all. By way oP providing a substitute 
for real I moan intellectual superiority, which is 
seldom to bo mot with, and intolerable when it is 
found, soioly has canrioiqu_8jy__j$Qptod a 
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of superiority, conventional in its character, ana rest* 
fng upon arbitrary principles, a tradition, as ifc 
were, handed clown in tho higher civclos, and, like a 
password, subject to alteration ; 1 rotor to bon-ton 
fashion. Whenever this kind of superior! Ly comes 
into collision with tlio real kind, its weakness in mani- 
fest. Moreover, the .presence of good tone muiuiH the 
absence of good sense, 

^^&-<r^i- J j.- IX fejriat*fc* r ''-"-*'"' ma '-*- -t**^ 

No man can bo in perfect accord with any ono but 
himself not oven with a frioml or bho partner ol! 
his life; diffci'onccs ol: individuality and toinpunv- 
monfc aro always bringing in somu degree o*t discord, 
.though it may bo a very slight ono. That gcmuitu), 
profound j>oaeo_ of mind, that perfect tranquillity nl! 
,^ which, next to health, is tho highosb blusmng tho 
can give, isjp bo_attainod only in solibudo, and, 
as a permanent mood, only injjpniploto rotirowoyji; 
and then, if there is anytfiing great and noli m tlio 
man's own self, his way of life i^ tlio happiest that may 

^.. ._-.*""" *"" *-- - ff " ' " * **"*" *"-*> - --"^ *- - JL *f . ~. ..-.,- ..f/ 

, Lot mo speak plainly. However oloso bho bond ol! 
l( -'jjfriendsMp, lovo, marriage, a man, ultimately, looks 
j*v{ to himself, to his own welfare alone; at most, to his 
too. The loss necessity ^bhcro is for you to 
pmo into contacT"wifli mankind in general, in tho 
r hothor m pj _buainpgs r or pi' i)orsonal inftmacy, 
tfle_bobtor offj^pu jyjfl. Loneliness and solitude havo \ 
thoir ovTTs, it is true ; but if you cannot fool them all ' ; 
at once, you can at least BOO whore thoy lie ; on tho / 
other hand, society is insidious in this rospocb; as in 
offering you what appears to bo tho pastime of ploaH- 
Ing social intercourse, it works grout ancUol'ton ir- 




reparable mischief. The young should early bo 
trained bo hoar being lollt alone; for it is a source oi' 
happiness and peace of mind. 

It follows from this that a man js best oiV if ho bo 
thrown upon his .owji resources and can bo all in all 
to iiimsoU' ; and Cjgg):" K 009 so ^' ftr M to say that a 
man wlio is in this condition cannot fail to bo very 
happy nemo polnal non bcaLissimUH cane qui cat lotus 
aptus ex sese, quiquo in se uno ponil omnict. 1 The. 
more a^man haw in hhnjjolf, thojoss others can bo to 
him. Tho Cooling of solf-fuifllcioncy I it" Js that which 
restrains tfioso whoso personal value is in ifcsoll! great 
riches, from such considerable sacrifices as are de- 
manded by intevcouwo with the world, lot alouo, then, 
from actually practising self-denial by going out of 
tlioiv way to souk it. Ordinavy people avo sociivblo 
and complaisant just from tho very opposite Cooling; 
to bear others' company is easier for them than to 
boar their own. Moreover, rosjjoctjs [nai^aidjn tjjia. 
world to that which hoa iroal rn^rjt', i^JCOjiQixo^Llox' 
thatwfnefi has none. So rocirotnont is afc onco a proof 

* nJ ^*'k'"^- l "-^ t ^i^3. F ^r^"^-' ! ''' "'* ""'"^"jjj^ 3 ^ * 

and a result ofGoing distinguished by tho possession 
of meritorious qualities. It will therefore show roal 
wisdom on tho part of any ono who is worth anything 
in himself, to li,mit his requirements as may bo neces- 
sary, in order to preserve or extend his freedom, and, 
since a man must come into some relations witli his 
folio w-mon to admit them to his intimacy as little as 
possible. 
I have said that people are rendered sociable by 

" -ff^***'*' *-" **" 

their inability to endure solitude, that is to"my. thoir 

v~-?" 
sioicontw; IJ 
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ownsooioty. Thoy bocomosick of themselves. It & this 
vacuity__of soul which drives thorn to intercourse with, 
others, to travels in foreign countries. Their mind 

-BtMif&tovn ' ^x-^-'"'."- - L ' " ****" ----".-- ,&t*.**,t 

is wanting in elasticity ; ifc has no movement of its 
own, and so thoy try to givo it some, by drink, for 
instance. How much drunkenness is duo to this cause 
alone ! They are always looking for somo form of 
excitement, of tlio strongest kind thoy etui boar tho 
excitement o being with poojolc of liko naturp_wit)i 
tlujinscTyes ; and it' they fail in this, tnoir mind sinks' 
by its own weight, and thoy fall iufco a griovoua 
lethargy. 1 Such people, it may bo Kaid, poSsess only 
a smftll fraction of humanity in themselves; find ifc 
requires a greafc many oE fcliom put together to mako up 
a fair amount of ifc, to attain any degree of conscious- 

1 It is a well-known fact, that wo can movo uaaily boar up 
undov ovila which full upon a groat many pooplo beautos our- 
aolvos. An boredom sooma to bo an ovil of this kuul, pcnplu 
band together to ofl'or it ft common resistance, TlioJgiojjJ Jifo Ju 
2^otfcQj&j)nly tho Jen* ofjloath ; and, in Uio muno way, tho 
BodD^jnuiujBo cloca not roat directly upon tlio lovo of eooioty, 
but upon tho^^ofBoHtudo ; itianotalono thoolmi-mof being in 
othors'oom^inytKfttp^oplo sook, it la tho dtonry opproaalon cif 
being alone tho monotony of then- own conaoiouaiiOBB tliat 
they would avoid. Thoy will do anything to oacapo it, ovon 
tolonito bad oompaniona, and put up with tho fooling of oo. 
atraiut whioh all aooioty involvoa, in thia ouao a voi-y biiidou 
aomo one. But if avovaion to auoli aooioty oonquova tho avovaion 
to boing alono, tlioy bcoomo acoustomod to aolitudo and hnrdonod 
to its immodiato oabcU. Thoy no longov Hnd sulitudo to bo auoh 
ft voiy bad thing, and aottlo down oomforLably to it without any 
hankering aftor aooioty ; nnd thia, partly booauao it IB only 
indirectly that thoy nood othora 1 company, and partly bocauao 
thoy hnvo boooino acquatomod to tlio bonolhs of boiim alono, 

' ^ ,*--"--**- - ' -"*. "^J'^H-^ * 
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ness as mon. A man, in Iho full sense of tho word, 
a man par excellence does not represent a fraction, 
but a whole number : ho is complete in himself. 

Ordinary society is, in this respect, very like tho 
kind o music to bo obtained from an orchestra com- 
posed solely of Russian horns. Each horn has onlyj 
one note ; and tho music is produced by each note \ 
coming in just at tlio right moment. In tho mono- ] 
trmous sovuid oC a single horn, you have a precise i 
illustration oi ! thooUbctof most people's minda. How ) 
often thorc.scoms to bo only one thought there 1 and j 
no room for any other. It is easy to eoo why people } 
are so bored ; and also wliy they are so sociable, why | 
they like to go about in crowds why nmnkind.ia^sp I 
fflwUggioug. It is tho monotony of his own nature |V 
that makes a man find soTiliiuo "intolerable. Omnis 
slultitia labored fustidio sid: folly in truly its own 
burden. Put a great many mon together, and you 
may got some result some music from your horns 1 

A. man jrfjiitoUpct is like an artist who gives a 
concert without "any help from anyone else, playing 
on a single hiBlrumont a pi tine, say, which is a Utfclo 
orchestra in itself. Such a tnnn is a little world in 



hinjfidfj and the ofl'oct produced by various 
"monts together, lie produces single-handed, in tho 
unity of his own consciousness. Like tlio piano, ho 
has no place in a symphony : ho is a soloist and per- 
forms by himself, in solitude, it may bo ; or, if in 
company with other instruments, only as principal ; 
or for sotting tho tone, as in singing. However, those 
who are fond o society from time to time may profit 
by this simfto, and lay it down as a general rulo that 



mat mental vacuity and Uarronnosfl ol soul to which 
I liavo alluded, is responsible for another misfortune, 
"When men of Llio bettor dims form o, eociwty for pro- 
moting some noble or ideal aim, tha result almost al- 
ways is that tho Innumerable mob of l\umanity comoa 
crowding in too, as it always duoa ovorywhoro, like 
vermin their object being to try and gob rid oi! bare- 
dom, or some otlior defect of tlioir nature ; and any- 
i thing that will offoofc that, they aolxo upon at onco, 
without the slightest discrimination. Somo of thoin 
will slip into that society, or push tliomsolvoa in, and 
then either soon destroy it altogether, or alter it so 
much that in the ond ib comes to have a purpose tho 
exact opposite of that which it had at first. 

This is not tho only point of view from which tho 
social impulse may bo regarded On cold days people 
manago to got some warmth by qrowdingtp^gUipi' ; 
and you canjvarjn.js.ur mind in _tho jamo way by 
br jp.&ng jt injto contaobwirajw'a But a man who" 
has a groat deal of intollccbual warmth in himself will 
stand in no need ol 1 such resources. 1 have written a 
little fable illustrating this : it may bo found else- 
where.* As a general rule, it may bo said that amayi. 

1 Twftdator'* ffofo.-The pnauigo to wliioli Sohoponlmuor 
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sociability stands von' nearly in inverse ratio to hig 

,_ -" ~ff^f -- * ' - - f - -,. , ,~ . K* -. - - ~ v -.-- - - - , L. .L, . 

in|e^^Cual value: to say that "BO and so" is vory 
unsociable, is almost tantamount to saying that ho is 
a man of groat capacity. 

Solitude is doubly advantageous to such a man. 
Firstly, it allows him to bo with himself, and, secondly, 
it prevents him being with others an advantage of 
great moment; for how much 
and even danger there is in all , ji 
world. ToiU nott'G mat, says La Bruy6ro, went da no 
pouvoir <#r<3 swd. It is really a very risky, nay, a 
fatal thing, to bo sociable ; because it moans contact 
with natures, tho groat majority of. which aro bad 
morally, tmd dull or perverse, intellectually. To bo 
unsociable is not to care about such people ; and to 
have- enough in oneself! to dispense with tho necessity 

refers i Parent.- vol. li. 413. (4th. edition), Tnojablg. is 
of certain poroupinoa, who huddled LogoLlior for wiirmlh on a 
cold dny j bub na they began to priok ono anobhor with Llioir 
quilUj thoy wore obliged to dlsporso. Howovor tho cold drove 
thorn together again, when just Iho oamo thing happened. At 
lust, uf tor many lurmof luuUUing und disporaing, they diacovorcd 
limb Mioy would bo hcab off by romiijning at a little distance 

from ono (mother. In tho aamo way, tho nood of aooioty drivca 

"-~,... <**-- ~- * * 

tho human p^orqyjiinca togotlior only to bo mutually ropoHod by 
tho many pnoldy nntlTneagi'ooahlo quahtioaof their nature. The 
modomto distance wliioh thoy at last discover to bo tho only tolor- 
ablo condition of intercourse, Is the oodo of 'poUfaOttflS 8 'iiliUiUfi 
mtuiupxs ; and Llioso who tranngroaa it are rougiriyToUl in tlio 
Knglieh phvaHofo^ey^yrv/iMfiHic^ By this amuigomonfc the 
mutuul nood of waf{ntiriSTJtny"vory moderately flatiullcd.bub 1 
then pooplo do nob got pricked. A man who has aomo heat 
In himself profora to remain outoido, wlioro ho will neither prick 
other people nor got pricked himself. 
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of thoir company is a groat piece of good fortune ; be- 
cause ahnost all our sufferings spring from having fcj 
J|LSitli.^^Ji? PlP 1 aiu ' tnfl ^ destroys tho peace 1)S 
mind, wTncnTns I have said, comes next after health 
in tlio olomonts of happiness. Pcnco of mind is im- 
possible without n considerable amount of sulitudo, 
Tho gynjtoa renounced all private property in order to 
attair^tluTbliss of having nothing to trouble them ; 
and to renounce society with the same object in the 
wisest tiling a man can do. Buvnardin do Saint 
Pierre has the very excellent and portintmt remark 
that to bo sparing in regard to food is a meant* of 
health; in regard to society, a moans of tranquillity 
la di&te des ctlvmenB nous rend la, santd du CW/MJ cf, 
cette des hommea la tmnquillild de I'&nw, To bo eoim 
on friendly, or oven affectionate, terms wilh solitude 
is like winning a gold mine; but thiy is not something 
which everybody can do. Thojnjmp .mixspji.for HOcial 
intercourse is mutual need ; and tia soon as that is 

"TT-p P, ~-r-ts^W-ip.an^,- ) - '"' u '" 

satisfied, bqrodom drives people together once more. 
If it wore noTTor those two reasons, a man would pro- 
bably elect to remain alone ; if only because solitude 
is the solo condition of life which gives full play to 
that fooling of exclusive importance which every man 
has in his own eyes, as ii' ho wore tho only person in 
the world 1 a feeling which, in tho throng and prt-ss 
of real lifo, soon shrivels up to nothing, getting, at 
every step, a painful dementi. Fvom thin point of 
vjowjt may bo said that solitude iajyp original and 
^feL^^oljnjua, whore, like anoTiioT^OamTTro 
is as happy as his nature will allow. 
But still, had Adam no father or moth of ? There is 
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anotlfbr sense in which solitude is nob tho natural 
stoto ; for, at his entrance into tho world, a man fimlg 
himself with parents, brothers, sisters, that is to say, 
in society, and nob ulono. Accordingly it cannot, bo 
said that the lovo o solitude is an original chavactor- 

-, - * -- - - ^^Q^&^.ptM". - -^ __._* 

is_tic of human nafcuro ; it is rntlflST" tho result q 
experience and rodcction, and these in their turn do 
pond upon the development of intellectual power, and 
increase with tho yoava. 

Spcakiiig generally, sociability stands in iixyorso 
rabiq.with ago.^ A little child" raises a piteous cry ot 
fright if if ^oittr alono for only a tow minutes ; and 
later on, to bo shut up by itsoli: is a groat punish- 
ment. Young pooplo BOOH got on very friendly terms 
with one another; it is only tho few among thorn of 
any nobility of mind who aro glad now and then to 
bo alono; -bub lo spend tho whole day thus would bo 
disagreeable. A grown-up man can easily do it; it ia 
Httlo trouble to him lo bo much alono, and it becomes 
loss and loss trouble as ho advances in years. An old / 
mail who has oublivod all his friends, and is either 
indiflbront or (load Lo tho pleasures of Hfo, is in his 
proper element in solituclo ; and in individual cases 
tho special tendency to rofciromcnb and seclusion will 
always bo in dii'oet proportion to intellectual capacity. 

For this tendency ia not, an I luwo said, a purely 
natural one; ib does nofc como into existence as a 
direct nood of human naturo ; it is rather tho cft'ccfc 
of tho experience wo go through, tho product of ro- 
Ilection upon what our nootla really aro; proceeding, 
more especially, from tho insight wo attain into the 
wretched *LufF of which most people aro made, 
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whether you look at their morals or their intellects. 
I Tho worst of it all is that, in tho individual, moral 
; and intellectual shortcomings are closely connected 
\ and play into each other's hands, so that all manner 

;of disagrooablo results aro obtained, which make in- 
Aorcourso with most pooplo nob only nnploaaant bub 
(f intolerable. Hence, though tlio world contains many 
.| things which arc thoroughly bad, tho worst thing in 
| it is society. Even Yoltairo, that sociable Fronoh- 
man, was obliged to admiFtnat there are everywhere 

crowds of pooplo not worth talking to : la, terw et 

cowuartQ do (tens qui no mdritent pas qu'on lev/r 

V J. J. JL 

pa/tie. And Petrarch gives a similar reason- for wish- 
ing to bo alone that tender spirit 1 HO strong and 
constant in his love oi! seclusion. Tho slvcams, tlio 
plains and woods know well, ho says, how ho has tried 
to escape tho perverse and stupid people who have 
missed the way to heaven : 

Gercato ho sonypra soUlaria vita 
(Zo rive U scwmo, c k campagiia e i Itowhfy 

Pwfitggir qiicAp ingegni slorti o losehi 
0/ifl la alratla del del' hunno ttmarrlta. 

Ho pui'Rucs the samo strain in tliat clolightEnl lintik 
of Ills, Do Vita Solitaria, which sooma to havo given 
^jnamoni^nn^tlio idea of liis celebrated worlc on Suli- 
lude. It is tho secondary and indirect character of 
the lovo of seclusion to which jQlmmfort alludes in tho 
following passage, coucliod in his sarcastic voln : On 
dit quelque/ois d'uw howmG qu/i vit seul, U n'aime 
pas la socittt. O'est sou/vent oommo si on disait d'tvn. 
kownt qu'il n'ame pas la promenade, <sous U pr6> 
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texts qvtil ne se prom&ne pad volontiers U BOW da,ns la 
foret de fiondy. 

You will find a similar sentiment expressed by tho 
Persian jioob Sad,L. in his Garden of Roses. Since 
thai lime, lie Slays, we have taken leave of society, 
preferring the path of seclusion; for (here is safety 
in soliludQ. A^gohis^Sifosius, 1 a very gontlo and 
Christian writer, confesses to tho same fooling, in his 
own mythical language. Herod, ho says, is the 
common enemy ; and when, as with Joseph, God 
warns us oE danger, wo fly from the world to solitude, 
from Bo(/iilohom to Egypt; or elsoFwflbring and death 
await us! 



Heretics id cm Feiiul; tier Joseph ikr V 

Dan machle (toil die Qofahr im a'rflum (in Odd) bchntinl; 

J)io Well isl )kt)i!chem, Aeffyptcn IHiisamkcUt 

/''/CMC/I, mct'no Seek I Jlcuch, somt alirlesl du vor Lc'ui 



also declares hiinsolf a friend of 
seclusion. Tantiuomini, ho says, che in terra hannc 
voluto guetaw vita celeste, dissero con ima- wee, " sees 
elongavi fugiena el mansi in sotitudinQ' 1 thoso who 
in this world have desired a forotasto oi : tho divine 
lilb, have always proclaimed with one voice: 

Lo I then would I iwmtor / ^T; 
J would lodgo in tho loUdtmemi, a 

And in fclio work from -which I liavo already quoted, 

1 Translator's ^oic.Angoliis Siloslna, pseudonym for Jolifin- 
noa Soliofllor, a physician and mystio poob of tho seventeenth 
oontuiy (102.1-77). 

a Paalnig, Iv. 7* 
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Sadi says of himself: In diafjwl with my friends til 
Damascus, I withdrew into the daacrl about Jerusa- 
lem, to seek the society of the beasts of the fidd. In 
short, tho samo thing has boon said by all whom 
Prometheus hns formed out of better cluy. What 
pleasure could thoy find in tho company of pooplo 
with whom thoir only common ground is just what i.s 
lowest and loast noble in their own uatu.ro tho part 
of them that is commonplace, trivial and vul^nv? 
f What do thoy want with people who cannot riao to a 
Miighor level, and for whom nothing ronmins bub to 
drag others down to theirs ? for this is whafr thoy aim 
at. It js an aristocmtio fooling that i.s at tho bottom 
of this propensity to soalnaion and solitude. 

Ragcals^ are^ always soomblo mo'ro's tho pity t and 
tho chiof sign tliat a "man" lias any nobility m his 
character ife tho lifeUo pleasure ho lakes iu others' 
company. Ho prefevn solitude moro and moro, and, 
in courso of time, comos to soo thab, willi fow oxcop- 
tious, tho_M^rldpn'ors no choico boyond sojiliulu on one 
sidojmd v^Jgarily on tho other. This may sound a 
hard thing Ii6"~say ; hut ovon Angolus SiloshiH, witli 
all his Christian feelings of gentleness and lovo, was 
obliged to admit tho truth of it. Howovor painful 
solitude may bo, ho says, bo careful not to bo vulgar ; 
Cor then you may find a dosort everywhere- ; 

Die ISinsamlcdt 1st noth; clock set nw nicht jfcmeui, 
So kannsl du tibcnttt in einer WiinlG saiu, 

i, 
It is natui-al for groat minds tho trim touchers of 
uimanity to caro little about tho constant company 
3f others ; just as little as tho schoolmaster,, ewes for 
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joining in the gambols of tho nnisy crowd of boys which 
surrounds him. Tho mission oL ; those groat minds in 
to guide mankind over the sea of error to tho haven 
of truth to draw it forth from tho dark aby.ssea of a 
barbarous vulgarity tip into tho light of culture and 
refinement. Men ol: great intellect Vivo in tho world 
without really belonging tQjJ*,; '"id HO, from their 
years, thoy fool that there is a perceptible 
between them and other people. But it is 
only gradually, with tho lapse of years, limb bhoy 
como to a clear understanding of their position. 
Their intellectual isolation ia then reinforced by actual/ 

- - - -~_; -" i 

seclusion HI their manner of life; thoy lot no ond 
approach who is not in some degree emancipated fromy 
tho prevailing vulgarity. 

1'Yom what has been said ib JH obyjpus that tho love' 
of solitude is nob a direct, original impulse in human 

-' "jaBS"- _ '- '-.J..*? I 

nature, hut rather nomotlung secondary and of gra.du.al 
It is the more distinguishing Ibaburo of nobler 
IH, developed nob without some conquest of natural 
desires, and now and then in actual opposition to tho 
promptings of Mcphistopholos bidding you exchange 
a, moroao and soul-destroying solitude for life amongst 
men, for society ; oven tho worst, ho says, will give a 
eiiso ol' human fellowship : 

Jltir' an/ mil demon Gram z spiclcn, 
}>cr, wic tin 0/ci'cj', dir am .tcbcn frissl ; 
Die scHcciilcsla Qcacllschajb Ulssldlch fiihlen 
J)ttsa dii cin Mcnsck mil Afeiiw/ieu Wat. 1 

To be ftlono is tho l!ato oi' all great minds a fnfcc 
^ l OooLlio'e Faust, Pui-L L, 1281-5. 



growb]). 
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deplored at times, but still always chosen as th loss 
grievous of two evils. As tho ycfivs increase, it always 
becomes easier to say, Daro to bo wiso sapcre aude. 
And aftoraj^ty, tho inclination to bp a]ouQ grows into 
~~~oTn;al, natural instinct ; fur at that ago every- 
thing combines in favour of it. Tho strongest 
impulse tho love of women's society has little or no 
od'cct ; it is tho soxlessjcomKtioji of old a^p which lays 

^..9JL^i!iJ?. J-^ s -Sffi6iP nt: y' ftm i tliat 
gradually absorbs all domro for others' company. A 

thousand illusions and follies aro overcome ; thoactivo 
years of life are inmost cases gono; a mtin haa no 
moro expectations or plans or intentions. Tho 
generation to which hobulongcd lias passed away, and 
a new raco has sprung up which looks upon him au 
essentially outside its sphere of activity. And then 
tlio years pass moro quickly as wo bocomo oldor, and 
wo want to devote our remaining time- to tho jntel- 



rSotuaTratlier tlianT6*tnb niactical ido oElifo. For, 



\providcd that tho inintT rolaina its Tacultics, tho 
amount of knowledge and oxporionco wo liavo ac- 
quired, together with tho facility wo liavo gained in 
ihouso of our powers, makes it thon moro than over 
easy and intovcsting to via to puvavio tho study of twy 
subject. A thousand things become clear which wore 
formerly enveloped in obscurity, and results aro ob- 
tained which give a fooling of difficulties overcome. 
From long oxporionco of men, wo coaso to expect much 
from thorn ; wo find that, on tho wholo, people do not 
gain by a nearer acquaintance ; and thatapart from 
a fow rare and fortunate exceptions wo havo como 
across none but defective specimens of human nature 
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which it is advisable to leave in poaco. Wo aro no 
more subject to tho ordinary illusions of lifo ; and as, 
in individual instances, wo soon see what a man is 
made of, wo seldom fool any inclination to coino into 
closer relations with him. Finally, isolation our own 
Kocioty lias become a habit, as it woro a second 
nature, with us, moro especially if wo have been on 
friendly terms with it from our youth up. Tho love 
of solitude which was formerly indulged only at the 
oxpmuio ol! our dcsivu for society, has now eomo to bo 
tho simple quality of our natural disposition tho 
clement proper to our lifo, as water to a fish. This is 
why anyone who possesses a imiojipJndiyiduaHty 
unlike others and therefore necessarily isplatocl i'ools 
that, as ho becomes older, his position is no longer so 
burdensome as when bo was young. 

For, as a matter of fact, this v;ory gonuino privilege 
of_oldago is one which can bo enjoyed only if a man 
JH possessed of a certain wn_ojttnb_^riiiJidlact i it will 
bolippVeciatod most of all where there is real mental 
power ; but in some degree by every one. Ifc is only 
people of very barren and vulgar nature wfiowill be 

J V..A,.."- t .Jf r ...., .,.-*- T Ti " M'~* "~ -f.-^f""" 

""' as sociable in then- old agpjis they woro in fchoir 



T3iiif"El"iibn""thoy become troublesome to 
society to which they aro no longer suited, and, at 
most, manage to bo tolerated ; whereas they woro 
formerly in groat request. 

There is another aspect of this inverse proportion 
botwoon ago and sociability* tho way in which it 
conduces to education. Tho younger people aro, tho 
moro in every respect they have to learn; andjtjft 
just in youth that Nature provides a systoin of inutual 

^-~^-^-.- ... *>"" " "' _-E" r ^'"' nn '" tf *"* 
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education, so that mere intercourse with others', at 
that time oH life, carries inHlrucUon with it. Human 
society, from this point "of view, resembles ft huge 
academy of learning, on tho Bull and Lancaster Nystom, 
opposed to tho system of education by moans of books 
and schools, as something artificial and contrary to 
tho institutions of Nature. It w therefore a very suit- 
able arrangement thai, in his yoinjg days, a man 
should bo a very diligent student' at tho place of learn- 
ing provided by Nature horaoli/W v>/iv X.'.VYI/ -- 
[ Bub there is no tiling in lifo whicli has nob some 
tlmwUek nihil cat ab omniparte bealvmi, as Horace 
says; or, in tho words of au Indian proverb, no loiiM 
without a stalk. Seclusion, which has BO many ad- 
vantages, hfl^alsojts lU.tlo annoyances and drawbacks, 
which ava ^small, howovor, in compaviHou with those 
/ 8 9tefey! honco anyone who is worth much in himself 
will got on bolter without other pooplo thnn with 
them. But amongst tho disadvantages of seclusion 
there is one wIucVis" not Bo'oixsy to HOD OB tho rest. 
It is this : when people remain indoors all day, they 
bcc omo ^nhsfcAlly _ very aonsitivo to afcmpsphojic 
!H)^ G9 ' so fclla *> ovory little draught is olTough to 
make fliom ill ; so with our temper ; a long course of 
f^J2 nml 5 c it .so 8onsi|iy5"that tTio mosb trivial 
incidents, words, or overTtooks, are suffioiont to dis- 
turb or to vox and oflbnd us little things which are 
unnoticed by tlioso who livo in the turmoil of life. 

When you find human society disagreeable and fool 
yourself justified in (lying to solitude, you may bo so 
constituted as to bo unable to boar tho depression of 
it for any length of time, which will prubatty Uo tho 
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case if you arc young. Lot 1110 tulviHo yon, Uion, to 
form tho liabit ol ! taking sonic of your solitude with 
you into society, to Icavn to bo to BOUVO extent alono 
ovon_thqiiL'h you arc in. company ; not to say afc onco 
what you thfnfc, and, "on tho other hand, not to attach 
too precise a moaning to what others Bay; rather, not to 
expect much of thorn, either morally or intellectually, 
and to strengthen youvaoU in the fooling of in- 
dinbj.'oiico to thoir^qpinion, winch is the surest way of 
always practising a praiseworthy toJ^niUon. Ji' you 
do that, you will not'livo'so much with other people, 
though you may appear to move amongst them : your 
relation to them will lie oil a yiuvoly objective characitcr. 
This precaution will kocp you from too close contact 
with society, and them; Co ro HOCUVO you ngainst being 
contaminated or oven outraged by it. 1 Society i.s in \ 
this respect like a lire tho wise man wanning him- 1 
fiolC at a proper diHlaneo from it j not comfiiffliob cloHoJ 
Hko tho fool, who, on getting scorched, runs away and' 
shivers in solitude, loud in Ins complaint that the lire 
bums. 

(1 10. Kwwi is, natural to man; imd still, it is at 

** f,^.-*^*-'- ' "' fcn ^-"^ ?W F^r J B^^^ inra ^ fr v, _ ' *,-"- -' - - 

once a vicQ and a dourcg of misory. 2 Wo should treat 

1 This rontriclod, or, as It wore, onlroiiohotl kind of sooiubility 
luifl boon clnvniuli cully illualrnlod in i\ piny -wo)! worth rouding 
of Monain'a, ontiLlod kl C(if6 o sen la Comedia Nuova (Tlio 
CufiS or tlio Now Ooniody), olu'olly by ono of Lho olwnicloia, Don 
1'odro, and oaiiooiully iu tlio aooond mul tliivd BOOUOH of tho firflt 
nob. 

M Envy shown how unhappy pooplo arc ; and thoir constant 
attention to what others do and Icnvo undone, how much tlioy 
arc bored.* 
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it as thojmomy of our happiness, and sliflo it 
^lULlftSSl- 1'his is tho ail vice given by Seneca ; ns 
ho well puts it, wo shall bo pleased with what wo have, 
if wo avoid tho self-torture of comparing our own lot 
wi Mi some other and happier ono rostra noa awe com- 
parcttione dclcotcnt; nwiquam eritfelix quern torqucbit 
fdicior. 1 And again : quum adspexeria quot, te ante- 
cedant, cogita quot 8equanlw 3 it agrcat many people 
appear to bo bettor otf_tl!aiy&u5ifllf. think how .many 
t nc VJ u '9 j n ^.y^JSfi P , 3 JMpUi It * B a foct that if real 
calamity comefflipon'iis, tho most effective consolation 
thougli it springs from tho same source a,s envy is 
just tho thought of greater misfortunes than ours ; 
and tho next best is tho nocioby of those who are 
in tho same ill luok as wo the partners of our 
sorrows. 

So much for tho onvy which wo may fool towards 
others. As regards tho envy which wo may oxcilo 
in thorn, it should always bo remembered that no 
form of hatred is so implacable as Uio hatred that 
comes from onvy ; and therefore wo__should jilwaya 
^^EyZ-^it^_frojin_dpmg^ any thing to T-QBSO it ' 
nay, as with many another form oFvico, it 'JTbetuJr 
altogothcr to renounce any pleasure there may bo in 
it, because of tho serious nature oi: its consequences. 

raidcTW^^!3iJauT(3)^ivUo^^ ^h^lasUs 
^JLiU^-mD^Jistuiguishod ofthojjiroo, and'i'ti 
claim to occupy tho ffvaF position comes t?bo rccog. 
nisocl, if it is only allowed timo to work. So eminent 
a king as Frederick tho Croat admitted it-fa dmes 
1 Delra; ill., 30. 



rant/cnt d Vfyal dcs soiwerainfi, as ho said 
to his chamberlain, whon tho latter expressed his sur- 
prise that Voltairo should luwo a seat at tho tablo 
reserved for kings and princes, whilst miniutorn and 
gonomla woro relegated to tho chamberlain's. 

.Every ono of ihcso aristocracies is surrounded by a 
host of envious persons. If you belong to ouo of them, 
tlioy will bo secretly ombittorod against you ; and 
unless tlioy aro restrained by fear, they will always 
bo anxious to lot you understand that you av& no 
better tfum i/icy. H is by their anxiety to lot you 
know this, that thoy betray how greatly they aro 
conscious that tho opposite ia tlio truth. 

The lino ol ! conduct to bo pursued ii r you are exposed 

to ouvv, is to kcon tho envious persons at a disUiim 

. J ,. .. ~ . n - TT-Vr-- ~ri'~" t ifcw** 

and, aa ioi* as possiblo, avoid all contact with thorn, 

so that there may bo a wide gulf (ixod between 
you and them ; it' this cannot bo done, to bear their 
attacks with tho greatest composure. In tho latter 
case, tho very thing that provokes tho attack will 
also neutralise it. This is whnt appears to be generally 

dono. 

The members of ono oE these aristocracies usually 
got on very Well with those of another, awl tUovo is 
no call for onvy between them, because their several 
privileges effect an equipoise.- 



11. Give mature and repeated ^ 

any plan GoTSHfoyolTproBE^^ and oven 

oll^oriiaTo'^^ in your 

mind, ma&G somo concession to tho incompotcncy of 
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human judgment; for it may always happen that 
circumstances which cannot bo investigated or foreseen, 
will como in and upHcl/ the whole of your calculation. 
This is a reflection that will always inllucnco tho 
negative side of tho balance a kind of warning to 
refrain from unnecessary action in matloru of im- 
portance c^iicta nonmovere. But haying once made 
up your mind and begun your work, you must lot it 
run Its course and abide tho result not worry your- 
self by fresh reflections on what in already accom- 
plished, or by a renewal of your scruples on tho suoro 
of possible danger: free your mind from tho subject 
altogether, and rofuso to go into it again, uouuro in tho 
thought that you gave it mature attention at tho 
proper time. This is tlio same advice as is given by 
an Italian proverb kyala Icne e poi fascia In antJaw 
which OooJJxohos translated thus: sno well to your 
girths, and .flion jddo oa .baldly. 1 

Andjfjjiojijvithstaiidinftnat, yon JajJ, itjs because 
-lU- 1 - 1111 ^ 1 Attica are Jjio sport of chanco and error. 
Socrates, tho wisest of mcu, needed thcfwarning voice 
of his good genius, or Scu /t( W, to onablo him to do 
what was right in regard to his own personal allairs, 
or, at onyrato, to avoid mistakes; which argues that 
tho human intellect is incompetent for the purpose. 
Tliero is a sayingwhich is reported to have originated 
with one of tho Popes that when misfovtnno happens 
to us, tho blame of it, at least in some degree, attaches 
to ourselves. If this is not true absolutely and in 

*It may bo obaorvocl, in passing, tlmt a groat ninny of tlio 
maxims which Gootho puts mulct tho hood of Pjmwfcitrf, uro 
cvanaktionB from tho Italian. 
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every instance, it is certainly true in the great 
majority of cases. Ib oven looks as if this truth had 
a great deal to do with the olTort people make as Eat 
as possible to conceal their misfortunes, and to put the 
best face they can upon them, for fear lest their mis- 
fortunes may show how much they aro to blamo. 



12. In tlio case of a mj^Qztvmo which has al-1 
ready happened and therefore cannot bo altered, you', 
should not pillow yourself to think that it might Iiavo ; 
boon obhorwiso; sbill less, that it might have boon-' 

_ ' * O r 

avoided by" such and such .moans; for reflections ofc 
tTfis"kiu.cl will only add to your distress and make ib 
intolerably so that you will become a tormentor of 
yonrsoli: lwoi'T(//w/5ot5/xei'os. Ib is bettor to follow the 
example oi! King David; who, as long as his son lay 
on the bod of sickness, assailed Johyvali with unceas- 
ing supplications and entreaties for his recovery ; but 
when ho was dead, snapped his fingers and thought no 
moroofit. If you aro not light-hoartod enough for 
that, you cnn Cako rof_wgo in fatalism, and Iiavo tlio 
grcab truth, revealed to you tlTttfTovorything which 
happens is tlio result of necessity, and thorol'oro in- 
evitable. 

Howovor good_thisjidvico may bo, ib is ono-sidcd 
nml pavtial. In roHoving and quieting vis for tho 
moment it is no doubt ofl'octivo enough ; but when 
our misfortunes have resulted as is usually tlio case 
from our own carelessness or folly, or, at any rate, 
partly by our own fault, ifc is a good thing to consider 
how they m*gl4i \ifwo botm av'oSlod, and to consider it 

- .-.r-- - .. 
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ofton in spite of its being a tender subjecta salutary 
form of Sj3lf-di8cinlino, which will inako us wiser and 
bettor men" for tlio future. If \vo havo niado obvious 
"mistakes, wo should nob try, as wo generally do, to glosft 
thorn over, or to find something lo oxouso or oxtonuato 
thorn; wo should admit to ouraolvcs Lluit wo liavo 
committed faults, and open our eyoH witlo Lo all their 
enormity, in order that wo may firmly resolve to avoid 
thom in timo to como, To bo sure, that means a great 
t doaUl! self-inflicted pain, in the shape of discontonfc, 
but it should bo romomborcd tlmt_tojpai-o. 4 tUo rjjjl is 

foOpavo? oifT " 



13. In all matters affecting our weal or woo 
wo should bo careful not JftJatLpur imagination run 
^Y^wrthjis, and_biiil^no_casUos in thVam Tii tlm 
first place, they are oxponmvo'to build, because wo 
have to pull thorn down again immediately, atid that 
is a source of grief. Wo should bo still more on our 
n^ "by cfaplgf In 

. If thoso'woroinisfortiniosoTa 
purely imaginary kind, or vovy i-omoto and unlikely, 
we should at once sco, on awaking from our dream, 
that the whole thing was more illusion; wo should 
rejoice all the more in a reality bettor than our d reams, 
or, at most, bo. vovuqd against J5i?iqrtunos_whichi 

~ Tlioso, bow 



, - 

ever, are not the sort of playthings in which imagina- 
tion delights; it is only in idle hours that wo build 
castlos in the air, and they are always of a pleasing 

mV. Mopoat : 42JJ, " 



description, Tlio matter which goo-s to form gloomy 
dreams are mischances winch to some extent really 
threaten us, though it bo from some distance ; imagin- 
ation makes thorn look larger and nearer and more 
terrible than they arc in roulity. Tins is a kind oC 
dream which cannot bo BO readily shaken oft" on 
awaking as a pleasant one ; for a pleasant dream is 
soon dispelled by reality, leaving, at most, a feeble 
hope lying in the lap of possibility. When wo have 
abandoned ourselves to a fit of tho blnos, visions are 
oonjurcd up which do not so easily vanish again ; for 
it is always just possible that tho visions may bo 
realised. But wo jw'ojiob always able to estimate tho\ 
Dxaet,dogroo pE_pos3ibiljfcy : possibility may b'asiiy ~pri39 j 
into probability; aviuthus wo deliver ourselves up to 
torture. Therefore wo should bo careful not to bo 
over-anxious on any matter affecting our weal or our 
woo, not to carry our anxiety to unreasonable or in- 
judicious limits ; but coolly and dispassionately to 
deliberate upon tho matter, as though it wore an ab- 
stract question which did nob touch us in particular. 
\Vo should givo no play to imagination Horo ; for nnj,g, 
motion is not judjmuinji it only conjures up visions, 
inducing iuTunprouablo and often very painful mood. 
The ru Ip. on which I am lioro insisting should bo 
most carefully observed towards evening. For as dark- 
ness makes us timid and apt to see terrifying shapes 
everywhere, there is something similar in tho effect oE 
indistinct thought; and uncertainty always brings with 
it a soitto of danger. Hence, towards evening, whon 
our powers of thought and judgment are relaxed, 
a_t tho hour," as it wore, of subjective darkness, (,ho 
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intellect becomes tired, easily confused, and unaulo to 
got at tho bottom of things; and if, in that stato, wo 
v meditate on matters of personal interest to ourselves, 
they soon assume a dangerous and terrifying aspect. 
This is mostly the case at night, when wo aro in bod 
for then tho mind is f ally relaxed, and tho power of 
'judgment" quito unequal to its duties; but imagination 
is still awake. Night gives a blackjook to everything, 
whatever ifc may to. This is" why our thought*, just 
before wo go to sleep, or us \vo lio awulco through tho 
.hours of tho night, aro usually mich confusions and 
perversions of facts as dreams themselves; and when 
our thoughts at that time tiro concentrated upon our 
own concerns, they aro generally its black and mon- 
strous as possible. In the morning all Fmch nightmares 
vanish like dreams; as tho Spanish proverb has it, 
twche tinta, llatico d dia tho night is coloured, tho 
day is white. 

But oven towards njgfcifcill^as soon as tho candles aro 
lit, tho mind, like tho oyo, no longer soos things HO clearly 
as by day : it is_a time jimmitod to serious meditafaon, 
c 8Eowal!y_on,unpjoMajitjuJ^ocla. Tlio'inoriiifig is tho 
proper time for that as indeed for all oflTorta without 
exception, whether mental or bodily, For tho morning 
is tho youth of tho day, when everything is bright, 
fresh, and easy of attainment; wo fool strong then] 
and all our faculties aro completely at our disposal.' 
Do not shorten tho morning by getting up late, or 
waste it in unworthy occupations or in talk; look 
upon it as tho quintessence of life, as to a certain ex- 
tent sacred. Evening is like old ago : wo aro languid, 
talkative, silly. Kach ckv is n liiUn.-iuv,. ovoi .y 
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waking and rising a liUlo birth, every fresh morning 
a litfclo youth, ovory going to rest and sloop a little 
(loath. 

But condition of health, sloop, nourishment, tempera- 
ture, weather, surroundings, mid much elso that is 
purely external, have, in general, an important 
influence upon our mop^ and therefore upon our 
thoughts. Hcnco "botli ouv view of any mattav and 
our capacity for any work are very much subject to 
ti mo and place. So it is best to profit by a good mood 

t t .. ...i... t> a -j^isfs. 

for how seldom it comes ! 

Nchmt dia guta Stimmvtig uvrftr, 
J)cnn si<J kommt so sellen, l 

Wo are not always able to form jjvfcadoas- about our 
BUiTOuudings, or to command ongm&LRxoughts t they 
come if.J,hoy will, nnd when they will. And so, 
too, wo cannot always succeed in completely con- 
sidering some personal matter at the precise time afc 
which wo havo determined beforehand to consider it, 
and just whou wo flat ourselves to do so. For the 
peculiar train of thought which is favourable to it 
may suddenly become active without any special call 
being made upon it, and wo may then follow it up with 
keen interest. In Lliis way reflection, too, chooses its 
own time. 

This rcining-in of tlio imagination which I am 
recommending, will also forbid us to summon up tho 
memory of pnsfc misfortune, to paint a dark pic- 
ture of tho inju.stico or harm that lias boon done us, 
Uvo losses wo htwo sustained, tho inanlfo, slights and 

1 GoeUio. 
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annoyances to which wo havo boon exposed : for to do 
that is to rouso into fresh life all thoso hatoi'ul passions 
long laid asleep tho angor and resentment which 
disfmrb and pollute our natuvo. In an oxcollont 
parable, Pi^chis, tho Ncoplatonist, points onfc how in 
ovory town tho mob dwolla sido by side with thoso 
who arc rich and distinguished ; so, too, in ovory man, 
bo lie never so noble and dignified, Uioro i, in tho 
depths of his nature, a mob ol'low and vulgar desires 
which constitute him an animnl. It will not do to lot 
this mob revolt or ovon so much as peon i'orth. from 
its hiding-placo ; it is hideous of mion, and its robol 
leaders are thoso flights oL ! imagination which I have 
boon describing. Tho smallest annoyance, whothor it 
comes from our follow-mon or from tho things around 
us, may swell up into a monster of droadt'ul aspect, 
putting us at our wits' end and all because \vo go on 
brooding over our troubles and painting thorn in tho 
most glaring colours and on tho largest scalo. It is 
A VOI X,?S:L m *nd prosojp view of 
J fov tnoFTs tho .Qwypst _way of 

IE you hold small objects closo to your oyos, you 
limit your Gold of vision and shut out tho world. 
And, in tho same way, iho people or tho things which 
stand nearest, ovon though they arc oJ: the very 
smallest consequence, arc apt to claim an amount of 
attention much beyond their duo, occupying us dis- 
agreeably, and leaving no room for serious thoughts 
and afl'airs of importance. Wo ought to work against 
this tendency. 
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14. Tho sight of tilings which do not belong to, 
us is very apt to raiso tho thought: Ah> if that 
only mine ! making us sonsiblo of our privation. In- 
stead of that wo should do bottor by moro frequently 
putting to ourselves tho opposite case : Ah, if that 
were not mine! What I moan is that wo should 
sometimes try tq^loolc upon our possessions in tho 
jjghtjn^vln^h Jjjioy would appear if wo had lost thorn; 
whatever thoy may ho, property, health, fnoncfs, a 
wife or child or someone olso wo love, our horso or 
our dog it jjMj8UjJljrj>nly when wp. have lost them 
that wo Itogin to find out tlioir_val.uo. But if wo 
como to look at tilings in tho way I recommend, wo 
shall ho doubly tho gainers ; wo shall at ouco got 
moro ploasuro out of them than wo did before, and wo 
shall do everything in our power to prevent tho loss 
oC them ; foi* instance, by not risking our property, or 
angering our friends, or exposing our wives to tempta- 
tion, or being careless about our children's health, and 
so on, 

Wo often try to banish the gloom and despondency 
of tho present by speculating upon our chances of 
success in tho future; a process which loada us to 
invent a great many clii^m^rjcjUJumos. Every one of 
them contains tho germ of illusion, and 



montjls inevitable when pur hones are sluittorqd^Jby-. 
tho hard facts of lifo. 



It is less hurtful to take tho chances of misfortune 
as a theme for speculation ; because, in doing so, wo 
provide ourselves at once with measures of precaution 
against it, and a pleasant surprise when it fails to 
make its anpoaranco. Is it not a fact that wo always 
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feel a marked improvement in our spirits wlfcu wo 
.begin to get over a period of anxiety? I may go 
/ further and say that thoro is somo uso in occasionally 
, ; looking upon tomblo misfortunes such as might 
/ happen to us as though they had actually happened, 
; . for then the trivial reverses which subsequently coino 
/ in reality, are much easier to bear. It i a source of 
consolation to look back upon those great misfortunes 

which never happened. But in following out this 

rule, caro must bo taken not to neglect what I havo 

said in tho preceding section. 

15. Tho things which engage our attention 
whether they are matters of business or ordinary 
events are of such diverse kinds, that, if taken quite 
separately and in no fixed order or relation, they 
present a medley of tho most glaring contrasts, with 
nothing in common, except that thoy one and all 
affect us in particular. Thoro must bo a corrcfl|tond- 
ing abruptness in tho thoughts and anxieties which 
these various matters arouse in us, if our thoughts are 
to bo in keeping with their various subjects. Therefore, 
in sotting about anything, tho first stop is to withdraw 
ouv attention from everything else: this will onablo 
us to attend to oach matter at its own timo, and to 
k enjoy or put up will) it, quite apart from any thought 
j o our remaining interests. fiULJiboughts_musl__bo 
V Piugfi4, as it wore, in \iltifijdr j o^MM, so that wo may 
open ono witliout disturbing any of tho others. 

In this way wo can keep the heavy burdon of 
anxiety from weighing upon us so much as to spoil 
tho little pleasures of tho present, or from, robbing UB 
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of mtr rest; otherwise tho consideration of ono matter 
will interfere with ovory other, and attention to some 
important business may load us to neglect many affairs 
which happen to bo of less moment. It is most im- 
portant for anyone who is capable of higher and 
noblov thoughts to koop his mind from being so: 
completely engrossed with private affairs and vulga 
troubles as to lot them take up all his attention ant, 
crowd out worthier matter ; fur that is, in a vovy rcoJ 
sense, to loso night of tho truo end of life $>ropte 
vitafti vivendi pardera causas. 

Of course for this as for so much olio solf-con- 
trol is necossary ; without it, wo cannot manage 
ourselves in tho way I have described. And^ilJ^coik 
trol may not appear so vary difficult, if we consider 
tlmf ovory man has to submit to a great deal ol' very 
severe control on tho part of Ins surroundings, and 
that without it no form of existence is possible. 
Further, a little self-control at tlio right moment 
may prevent much subsequent compulsion at tho 
hands of others ; just as a very small section of a 
circle close to tho centre may covvospond to a part 
near tho circumference a hundred times as largo. 
Nothing will protect us from external compulsion so 
mn oli as tho control of ourselves: and, as Senega says, 

**^'IV 

to submit yourself to reason is tho way to mako ovcry- 

- tow=J . 1 ,,. .tf-. .. ....._._ . , ( j.W . ;-; 

UnuR-dso juJa^t^to^^ou -i twi ma ommo, auujicere, 
tc mljicc raiioni. Self-control, too, is something 
which wo have in our own power ; and if tho worst 
comes to the worst, and it touches us in a very sensi- 
tive part, wo can always relax its severity. But 
other pcplo will pay no regard to our feelings, if 
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they have to use compulsion, and wo shall bo treated 
without pity or mercy. Thoroforo it will bo m-udoiit 
to anticipate compulsion by self-control. 



1C - 
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curb our 
imiomlnsrTng that 
an individual can attain only an infinitesimal share in 
anything that is worth having; and that, on tho other 
hand, ovoryono must incur many of tho ills of life ' in 
a 7 rd ' w ! at _. >=-- jSJd forbonr-^m^' ct 
s&tourei ami irwo fall to obsdfto-tuia rnlo, no posi- 
tion of wealth or power will provonfc us from foolins 
wrotchod. This is what Horaco mcann whon ho 
iiooommoiids u to study carefully and inquire dili- 
gonty what will bost promote a tranquil lifo-not to 
bo always agitated by fruitless desires and fears and 
hopes for things, which, after all, aro ot worth varir 
much: * 

Inter cmcta, leye s et penontaltcn dodos 
Qua rations qucna fradiuera longer aemm ; 
-We (c scmpw inops nyitel veaxlyuo citpWo, ' 
Wo pttwr, et rmtm mcdiooritcr nlitium apes, 



and l ,r 

and ho is obviously right. V exist, 

cause our organism is tho scat of 

and ,f wo aro to exist inioUcx^all), it C an only bo 

n.eans oi continual occupation-^ matto with wha 

so long as .t is seme form of practical or 

You may fico that this is ao by 

1 %iat, I. xviii. 
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people who Imvo no work or nothing to think about, 
immediately begin to beat tho devil's UUoo with thoir 
knuckles or a stick or anything that COHICH handy. 
Tho truth is, that our nature is essentially restless^ in 
its character: wo vory soon got tired of having 
nothing to do ; it is intolerable horodom. This im- 
pulse to activity should bo regulated, and some sort 
o method introduced into it, which of itself will 
enhance tho satisfaction wo obtain. Activity I -doing 
something, if possible creating something, it anymto 
learning, something how fortunate it is that men 
cannot exist without that I A man wants to use his 
strength, to sco, if ho can, what olTuct it will produce; 
and lie will got tho most complete satisfaction of this 
dcsiro if ho can make or construct something bo it a 
book or a basket. There in a direct pleasure in seeing 
work grow under one's hands day by day, until at 
hiafc it is flnwhod. This is tho pleasure attaching to a 
work of art or a manuscript, or oven more manual 
labour ; and, ol! course, tho higher tho work, tho greater 
pleasure it will give. 

From this point of view, those are happiest of all 
who aro conscious of tho power to produce groat 
works animated by some significant purpose : it gives 
a higher kind of interest u sort o ravo flavour to 
tho whole of their life, which, by its absence from tho 
ViEo o the ordinary man, makes it, in comparison, 
something vory insipid. For richlyj^dowcd^ natures,/ 
Hi'ojxrtd Uia world have a spcciaTlntorpsF beyond thoS 
more everyday poraohdnrilorMyvIucirso many others j 
Blvxro; and something higher than that a formal/ 
interest.* It is from lifo and tho world that thoy got 
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tho material for their works; and as soon as tlioy 
aro freed from tho pressure of personal needs, ifc is to 
tho diligent collection of material that they devote 
their whole existence. So with their intellect : it in 
to somo extent of a twofold character, and tlovotcd 
partly to the ordinary aflairs of ovory day tho.se 
matters of! will which aro common to them uml tho 
rest of mankind, and partly to their peculiar work 
tho pure and objective contemplation oH existence. 
And while, on tho fcago ol : tho world, most men play 
their little part and then pass away, tho^goiyus lives a 
dgubb life, at .once an actor and a spectator. 

Lot jiyoryono, then, do [Something, according to the 
measure ot Ing opacities. To. have no regular work, 
nosot sphere of activity what a miserable tiling it is I 
How often long travels undertaken for plciuiuro inalto 
a mtm downright unliappy ; because tho absonco ol: 
anything that can bo called occupation forces him, an 
it were, out of his right element. EHbrt, struggles with 
difficulties I that is as natural to a man as grubbing in 
tho ground is to a mole. To have all his wantfl satis- 
fied is something intolerable tho foqljng of stagnation 
w^ncjijcqiaes from pleasures that last too long. To. 
ovoccnno :_diniciiltipa,is to oxnarionco tho lull delight 
of^oxistcnco^ no matter where tho obstacles aro 
encountered ; whether in tho affairs ol 1 lifo, in com- 
merce or business ; or in mental efforttho spirit oil 
inquiry that tries to master its subject. Tliorajs 
g plwgurablo in tho stru^lo.aml tlio 
And ii ! a man has no opportunity to oxoito 
himsolf, ho will do what ho can to croato one, and 
according to his individual bent, lie will hu&t or play 



iii his naturo, ho will pick a quarrel with some ono, or 
hatch a plot or intrigue, or tako to swindling and 
rascally coursos generally all to put an ond to a stato V 
of ropoao which is infcolorablo. As I liavo remarked, 
liffLcilis injyliqqmes it .is diiUculfc to keep quiot if 
you have nothing to-_do. ~~ ~~ 

\ 18. A man should avoid .being loci on by the 
phantoms 'oH~1IirijiJagi nation. TJiia is not tho game 
thing as to submit to" Cho guidance of ideas clearly 
thought out: and yet those aro rules of life which 
most people pervert. IF you examine closely into Uio 
circumstances which, in any deliberation, ultimately 
turn tho scale in favour of somo particular course, you 
will generally find that tho decision is influenced, not 
by any clear arrangement of ideas leading to a formal 
judgment, but by BOIWO fanc.U!tyl piotuvo winch scorns 
to stand for ono of tho alternatives in question. 

In ono oi! Voltaire's or Diderot's romances, I forgo b 
tho precise reference, tho hero, standing Hko a young 
Hercules at tho parting oi: ways, can soo no other 
representation of Virtue than his old tutor holding a 
snuff-box in his loft hand, from which lie takes a pinch 
and moralises i -whilst Vico appears, in tho shape of 
his mother's chambermaid. It i>un_ymith, more 

" *^T-Wi. _ 

especially, that the goal oi: our efforts comet* to be a 
fanciful picture of happiness, wliich continues to hover 
before our eyes sometimes for half and even for tho 
whole oi: our life a sort of mocking spirit ; for when 
wo think our dream is to bo realised, tho picture fades 
away, leaving us tho knowledge that nothing of what 
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it promised is actually accomplished. I low oftcn*tlm 

is so with tho visiuns of domes ticity- tho detailed 

picture of what our homo will bu like ; or of Hfo among 

ouvfollow-oitixons and in society; or, again, of living in 

tho country tho kind of house wo shall have, its 

surroundings, tho marks of honour and rospeck that 

will bo paid to us, and so on, wlmtovor our hobby 

may bo ; chaquc foil a so, marottc. It is often tho 

same, too, with pur dreams about ono wo lovo. And 

this is all quite natural ; for tho visions wo conjure up 

affect us directly, as though thoy woro real objects; 

and so thoy exorcise a more immediate influence upon 

our will than an abstract idea, which gives merely a 

vague, general outline, devoid of details; and tho 

details arojusfc tho real part of it. Wo can bo only 

indirectly affected by an abstract idea, and yet it in 

tho abstract idea alone which will do aa much as it 

promises; and it is tlio function of education to teach 

u^ tp_put-Qur_triwk in it. Of course tho abstract idea 

must bo occasionally explained paraphrased, as it 

woro by tho aid of pictures; but discreetly, own 

(jrano sails. 

19. Tho preceding rule may bo talcon as a special 
caso of tho moro general maxim, that j, uoaiLakQULd. 
never lot himself bo mos^^cHy. - Uia.nnpros^ojis. i of 



,^ mm _ ._, . ,~ --ga* , 

thojaipjriont, or mdeocl fey ontwarcl appparancoH^at all, 
which are incomparably more powerful in their oflbols 
than tho mcj-o play of thought or a train of ideas; not 
because those momentary impressions are rich in 
virtue of tho data they supply, it is often just the 
contrary, but because thov aro something* palpable 



to tho*scii30S and direct in Ihcir working ; they forcibly 
invade our mincl, disturbing our repose and shattering 
our resolutions. 

It is easy to understand tlmt fcho thing which lies 
before our very eyes will produce the wholo of its 
effect at once, bub that time and leisure are necessary 
for the working of thought and the appreciation of 
argument, as itjsJjEpossiblo to think pi! .everything at 
ono and the same moment. TJjja. . is._why wo are so 
fillurod^by pleasure, in spito of: jxH our. doteririination 
o resist ife.; or so much annoyed by a crlficisin7'ovou 
though wo Know that its author is totally incompetent 
to judge ; or so irritated by an insult, though it comoi 
from some vory contemptible quarter. lu the samo 
way, to mention no other instances, ton reasons for 
thinking that there is no danger may bo outweighed 
by ono mistaken notion that it is actually at hand 
All this shows the radical unreason of hutnanjiatui-e. 
Women frocniontfy succumb altogether" to this pre- 
dominating influence of present impressions, and there 
are Cow men so ovorwoigfttmT'w'ith mison as to oscapo 
suffering from a similar cause. 

If it is impossible to resist the effects of some ex- 
ternal influence by the more play of thought, the best 
thine to do is to neutralise it by some contrary in- 

O ^,.-^*.^ ,/ ** -^^.^ m ^^^^,^ 

fluonco; for example, llio effect of an insult may bo 
overcome by socking the society oi! those who have a 
good opinion oi: us ; and the unpleasant sensation" of 
imminent danger may bo avoided by fixing our 
attention on the moans of warding it off. Loibnitz l 
Colls ol' an Italian who managed to boar up under tho 

iv, J. cli. S, Sec, 1J, 
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tortures of tho rack by never for a moment coaaRig to 
think of the gallows which would have awaited him, 
had he revealed Ins secret ; ho kopt on crying out : 
/ see it ! I see it ! afterwards explaining that this 
was part of his plan. 

It is from some such reason as this, that wo find it 
so difficult to Bland alone in a mailer of opinion, 
not to bo made irresolute by tho fact that everyone 
else disagrees with us and acts accordingly, oven 
though wo are quite sure that they are in tho wrong. 
Take tho caso of a fugitive king who is trying to 
avoid capture; how much consolation ho must find in 
tho ceremonious and submissive attitude of a faithful 
follower, exhibited secretly so as not to betray his 
master's strict incognito; it must bo almost necessary 
to prevent him doubting his own existence. 



20. In tho first part of this work I liavo in- 
sisted upon tho gi^a^valugjii^flaZ//! as tho cliiof and 
most important element in happiness. Lot mo 
emphasise and confirm what I have thoro said by 
giving a few general rules as to its preservation. 

Tho way to harden tho body. is to imposa a_grcat 
^aJTanabojuj^d jiflbrt upon it in tho days of good 
health, to exorcise it, both aa a wholo and in its 
several parts, and tojiabituato it to withslandjiH 

lliB^i^LsS^^aJaLlHSSSS 9 ' But on tko appearance 
of any illness or disorder, either in tho body as a 
wholo or in any of its parts, a contrary coin-no should 
bo taken, and every moans used to nurse tho body, or 
tho part of it which is affected, and to spare it tiny 
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effort? for what is ailing and debilitated cannot bo 
hardened. 

Tho muscj.es may bo strengthened by a vigorous 
use pf_tllom ; bufc^not. so tho nory.eja; they are weak- 
ened by it. Therefore, whiltToxorcising the muscles 
in every way that is suitable, care should bo fcakon. to 
sjmvo^tho nerves as much as posfflo." Tlio'eyes, for 
instance, sIlGuld bo protected from too strong a light,- 
especially when it is reflected light, from any strain- 
ing of them in the dark, or from the long-continued 
examination o ininufco objects ; and the cars from too 
loud soundl Above all, the braip, should never bo 
forced* or used too iftUfll), Qr_ai.tho wrong time ; lot it 
liavb a rest during digestion. ; for then tho same vital 
energy which forms thoughts in the brain has a groat 
deal of work to do elsewhere, I mean in tho digestive 
organs, where it prepares chyme and chyle. For 
similar reasons, tho brain should novcr bo used during, 
or immediately aftor^y ipl.cn t muscular oxcreiso. For 
tho motor nerves are in tin's respect on a par with tho 
sensory nerves ; tho pain felt whon a limb is wounded 
lias its scab in tho brain ; and, in the same way, it is 
not really our logs and arms which work and move, 
ib is tho brain, or, more strictly, that parb of it which, 
through tho medium of tho spine, excites tho nerves 
in tl\o limbs and sets them in motion. Accordingly,/ 
when our arms and legs feel tired, tho true seat of 1 
this fooling is in tho brain. This is why it is only in' 
connection with those musolcs which are sot in motion 
consciously and voluntarily, in other words, depend 
for their action upon tho brain, that any feeling of 

fatigue can, arise; this is not the case with tho.se 

IE 
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muscles which work involuntarily, like thohcart. 
ft is? obvious, then, that injury is done to tho brain if 
violent muscular exercise and intellectual exertion aro 
forced upon it at tho same moment, or at very short 
intervals. 

^ TVHat I say stands in no contradiction with tho fact 
that at tlio beginning of a walk, or at any period 
of a short stroll, there often comes a fuulmg of 
enhanced intellectual vigour. Tho parts ol! tho brain 
that come into play have had no time to become tired 
(and besides, slij&fc miwc.ujw exorcise GpmluQCP.to 
/ a ^j& 9^ tlio^rcspirAtory organs, and cail.sea a purer 
s. I and more oxydatcd supply of arterial blood to mount 
^ to tho brain. 

It is most important to nllow tho bvaiu yjoJSlJ' 
measure of sloop which is necessary to restore it; for 

. *~.&v~*i>*~<~~ e ^ysm*k " 

sleep is to a man's whole nature what winding up is 
to a clock. 1 This measure will vary directly with tho 
development and activity of tho brain ; to overstep 
tho measure is more waste of time, because if that is 
done, sleep gains only ao much in length as it loses in 
depth. 2 

It should bo clearly understood that thought is no- 
thing but tho organic function of tho brain ; and it has 

1 Cf. Welt ate Wilk und FwrtcHw% 4th Edition. Bk. IT. 
pp. 230-40. 

8 Of. loo ; til : p. 270. Sloop is n inorsol of death borrowed 
to Icoop up and ronow tho part of Hfo wliioli fa exhausted by tlio 
May fe sommcil cat un empnmtfait A la wort. Or it might bo 
'aatd that aloop is tho interest wo hnvo to pay on tho capital 
I whloh is Cftlled in at dotilh ; and tUo UigUor tho vivbo of Inlorohfc 
and tho moro 'regularly it is paid, tho fmthor tho date of 
redemption is postponed. 



to oby tho same laws in regard to exertion ana repose 
as any other organic function. Tho brain can bo 
ruined by overstrain, just like tho oyes. As tlio func- 
tion of tho stomach is to digest, so ifc is that oi! tho 
brain to think. Tho notion of n sold as something 
elementary and immaterial, merely lodging in tho 
brain and needing nothing at all for the performance 
of its essential function, which consists in always and 
umvcaricdly thinking 1ms undoubtedly driven many 
people to foolish practices, loading to a. deadening of 
tho intellectual powers ; Frederick tho Groat, even, 
onco tried* to form tho habit of doing without sloop 
altogether. It would bo well if professors of philo- ' 
sophy rofrainod from giving currency to a notion which . 
is attended by practical results of a pernicious chavae- , 
tor ; but then this is just what professorial philosophy , 
does, in its old-womanish endeavour to koop on good 1 
terms with the catechism. A man should accustom 
himself to view his intellectual capacities in no other 
light than tliat of physiological functions, and to 
manago them accordingly nursing or exorcising them 
as the caso may bo ; remembering that ovory kind of 
physical suffering, malady or disorder, in whatever 
part of tho body it occurs, has its efl'cct upon the mind. 
The best advic'o that I know on tins subject is given 
by Cabania in his Rapports du physique et du moral 
de Vliam/me. 



1 Translators Note. Tho work to which Sohoponlmuor lioro 
refers IB a series of essays by Cabnnis, n Frcnoh philosopher 
(L767-1808), ttoaUug o motttal ami moral phenomena on a 
physiological basis. In hia In tor clays, Ciibnim completely aban- 
doned Ilia materialistic atamlnoint. 
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I Through neglect of tin's rule, many men ofgc 
land great scholars havo become weak-minded and 
/childish, or oven gone quite mad, as they grow old. 
To take no othor instances, there can bo no doubt that 
tho celebrated English poots of the early part of ihh 
century, Scott,_Wordswprtli, Sou they, bccainq_ intol- 
Icctually jjUiU,and incapable Towaftls the end of thojr 
^dayj-f, nay.Wm after passing thoir sixtieth year ; and 
that their imbecility can bo traced to tho fact that, ut 
that period of lifo, they wore all led on, by tho promise 
of high pay, to treat literature aa a trade and to write 
for money. This seduced them into an unnatural abuso 
of their intellectual powers ; and a man who puts hig 
Pegasus into harness, "And urges on his Aluso with tho 
whip, will havo to pay a penalty similar to that which 
is exacted by tho abuso of othor kinds of power. 

And oven in tho case of KftU^, I suspect tliat tho 
second childhood of his lastTour years was duo to over- 
work in later life, and after ho had succeeded iu be- 
coming a famous man. 

Evovy month of tho year has its own peculiar and 
direct influence upon health and bodily condition gen- 
erally; nay, even upon tho stato of tho mind. H is 
an influence dependent upon tho weather. 



CHAPTER III. 

OUH mSMTION TO OTJIKtta 

21. In making his way through life, a man will 
find it useful to bo ready and able jo do^two.Jihin, 
to look alidad, and to^ovorlppk.; the ono will protect 
him from loss and injury, the other from disputes an 
squabbles. 

No ono who has to Hvo amongst men should abso- 
lutely discnrd any person who has his duo place in 
the ovdov of imtuvo, oven though ho is very wicked 01- 
contemptible or ridiculous. Ho must accept. . him_.os 
an UJL) alterable fact unaltorablo, because tho necessary 
outcome of an eternal, fundamental principle; and in 
bad oases ho should remember tho wordaplMophisto- 

ft fa*~ff* f '*' ""*""* "'*..fc*t-jmfai- - 

pliolos: cs triAise auch solcho Kauze geben 1 there, 
jmisb ho fools and rogues in the world. If lie act/ 
otherwise, ho will bo committing an injustice, and 
giving a challenge of life and death to tho man ho 
discards. No onojuiJOltcr his own peculiar in<]jvidu-! 
ality, hisjmoraiihtu'actor, his mTcTC^tial.canjicit^, his; 
temperament pi^nhysujuo ; and it wo go so far as to 
condemn a man from evory point of viow, them 
will bo nothing left him bub to engage us in deadly 
conflict; for wo arc practically allowing him the right 

1 Qootho's Faiiat. Part I. 
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to exist only on condition that, bo becomes another 
man which is impossible ; his nature t'orbiils it. 

So if you have to live amongst men, you must alloxv 

.everyone tlio right to exist in accordance \vitli tho 

character hajias, wliatovor it turns out to bo : and all 

you should strive to do is to make use of tin's character; 

** \ * 

in such a way as its kind and naburo permit, rathoi* 
limn to hope for any alteration iu it, or to condemn ifc 
offhand for wlmt it is. This is the truo sense of tlio 
maxim Live jmd^let live. ^ That, howovor, is a task 
which is difficult in proportion as it is rigl^t ; and ho. 
is a happy man who can onco for all avoid having to 
(\o_wilh a great many of his follow creatures. 

Tlvo art of putting up with people may bo learned 
by practising nationcp on inanimato objects, which, iu 
virtue oTsoluom^cnanical or general physical necessity, 
oppose a stubborn resistance to our freedom of action 
a form of patience which is required ovory day. The 
patience thus gained may bo applied to our dotvlings 
with men, by accustoming ourselves to regard their 
opposition, wherever wo encounter it, as the inevitable 
outcome of their nature, which sots itself up against 
us in virtue of the same rigid law of necessity as 
governs tho resistance of inanimate objects. To be- 
come indignanj^at thoij^cojulucfc_J9,,as .llQallsh^aa 'to ho 
^^.vy-JvLtluft.jlpno bccatiHo it rolls into your path. 
And with many people the wisest thing you can do, is 
to resolve to ina]co_usp _o3hpsG whom you cannot 



22. It is astonishing how easily and how quickly 
similarity, or difference of mind and disposition. 
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makes"iLsol folt between ono man and another as 
soon as they begin to talk: ovory little trifle shows 
it. When two people of totally different natures arc, 
conversing, almost everything said by the ono will, in 
a greater or less degree, displease the other, and in 
many cases produce poaitivo annoyance ; oven though 
the conversation turn upon the most out-of-the-way 
subject, or ono in which neither of the parties has any 
real interest. People of similar nature, on fcho other 1 
hand, immediately como to fool a kind of general 
agreement ; and ii' thoy arc cast very much in the 
same mould, complete harmony or oven unison will 
flow from their intorcotirso. 

This explains two circu instances. Fivst of all, it 
shows why it is that common, ordinary people arc BO 
sociable and find good company wherever thoy go. 
Ah I those good, dear, bravo people. It is just the 
contrary with those who are not of the common run ; 
and the leas thoy are so, the moro unsociable thoy be- 
come ; so that if, in their isolation, thoy chanco to 
como across someone in whoso nature thoy can find 
oven a single sympathetic chord, bo it never so minute, 
thoy show extraordinary pleasure in his society. For 
ono man can bo to another only so much as the other 
is to him. Great minds oxpjjko ooles and build 



Secondly, we aro onamod to understand how it is 
that people of like disposition so quickly got on with 
ono another, as though thoy wero drawn together by 
magnetic force kindred souls greeting oaoh. other 
from afar. Of course the most frequent opportunity 
of observing this is afforded by people of vulgar tastoe 
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and inferior intellect, but only because their iiUmo is 
logion ; while those wlio are bolter oil' in this respect 
and of a rarer nature, arc not often to bo mot with : 
they arc called rare because you can seldom find thorn. 
Take the case of a largo number of people who 
havo formed themselves into a league for fclio purpo.se 
of carrying out some practical object; if thoro be two 
rascals among thorn, they will recognise each oilier as 
readily an it' they bore a similar badge, and will at 
once conspire for some misfeasance or treachery. In 
tho same way, if you can imagine per impossible a 
largo company of very intelligent and cloVoi* people, 
amongst whom there arc only two blockheads, UICHO 
two will bo sure to bo drawn together by a feeling of 
sympathy, and each of them will very soon socrotly 
rejoice at having found at least one intelligent person 
in tho whole company. It in rcully'quito curious to 
seo how two .such men, especially it' theyaro morally and 
intellectually of: an inferior typo, will recognise each 
other at first sight ; with what xcal (hoy will strive to 
bocomo intimate ; how allably and cheerily they will 
run to greet each otlior, just as though tiioy wore old 
friends; it is all so striking that one is tempted to 
embrace the Buddhist doctrine of metempsychosis and 
presume that they wore on familiar terms in some 
former state of existence. 

Still, in spite of nil this general agreement, men are 
kept apart who might come together ; or, in some cases, 
a passing discord springs up between them, This ia 

duo to diversity of mood. You will hardly over fico 

,, . ~ ~ j, \> 

two people exactly in tlio same frame of mind; for 
that is something which varies with their condition of 



lifo, Occupation, surroundings, hcaUh, tlio train o 
thought thoy arc in at tlio moment, and so on. Those 
differences give rise to discord between persons of tlio 
most harmonious disposition. To correct tlio balanco'1 
properly, HO as to rouiovo Uio disturbance to intro- j 
duco, as it wore, a uniform temperature, is a work 
demanding & very high degree of culture. Tlio extent 
to which uniformitvflL mood is productive of good 

^j.rt nM <4_,.~v.-~ > - - t JvW^ia-^ '.*_ .^^j ""i*l~'>-_.T. l r **"' -.ih-i^Bn^.flv**'"*'* *"*" 

1'ollowship may bo measured by its effects upon a 
largo company. Wlion, for instance, a great many 
people aro gathered together and presented with some 
objective interest which works upon all alike and 
influences them in a similar way, no matter what it 
bo a common danger or hopo, some groat nows, a 
spectacle, a play, a piece of music, or anything of that 
kind you will find them roused to a mutual oxprc.s-/ 
sion of thought, and a display of sincere) interest.-) 
There will bo a general feeling ot! pleasure amongst 
them ; for tliat which attracts their attention produces] 
a unity of mood by overpowering all private and\ 
personal intercuts 

And in default of some objective interest of the 
kind I have mentioned, recourse is usually had to 
something subjective. A bottle of wine is not an un- 
common moans ol % introducing tv mutual fooling 
fellowship ; and oven tea and coflbo are used for a like 
end. 

Tho discord which so easily finds its way into all 
society as an oflbct of tho diflbrout moods in which 
people happen to bo for the moment, also in part ox- 
plains why it is that memory always idealises, and 
sometimes almowfc transfigures, tho attitude wo have 
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taken up at any period of the past a change flue to 
our inability to romoinlior all tho fleeting influences 
which (Hsturbod us on any given occasion. Memory 
is in this respect like the Ions oi: a camera obscivra: 
it contracts everything within its rauga, and so pro- 
duces a much finer picture than tho actual landscape 
affords. And, in the case of a man, absence always 
goes some way towards securing this advantageous 
light; for though tho idealising tendency of tho 
memory requires time to complete its work, ifc begins 
it at once. Honco it is a prudent thing to see your 
friends ajid acquaintances only at considerable intor- 

fcaM^,.,,. " "-"" * "' ' -^ *. . - J ^ M . - -- - '- W 

vals of timo; and on mooting thorn again, you will 
obsorvo that memory has boon at work. 

23. No man can see over his own height. Let 
mo explain what I mean. 
1} You cannot seo in another man any more than you 

' *" -*^- .~-*,^..-- r .- . .-- . , _ f _ ** .._.. '- >Mwt*"' 

i. havo in yourself; and youv own intolligonco strictly 

I (TolormineTTnT'ox tent fco which ho comes within iLs 

\J grasp. If your intelligence in of a very low order, 

mental qualities in another, ovon though thoy bo of 

the highest kind, will havo no oflucb at all upon you ; 

you will soo nothing in their possessor except tho 

meanest side of his individuality in other words, 

just those parts of his character and disposition which 

are weak and defective. Your wholo estimate of; tho 

./ man will bo confined to his defects, and IMB higher 

mental qualities will no moro oxist for you than 

colours exist for those who cannot soo. 

Intellect is invisible to the man_.Aviio has none. In 
suy attempt to criticise another's work, the range of 
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knowledge possessed by tho critic is as essential a 
part of'liis verdict as tho claims oi! tho work itself. 

Hence intercourse : .wiUx wtHora involves a process of 
1 evening jibwjk The qualities which are present in 
one mail, "ancTa'bscnt in another, cannot como into 
play when they moot; and tho solf-sacrifico wliich 
this entails upon ono of tho parties, calls forth no 
recognition from tho othor. 

Consider how sordid, how stupid, in a word, how 
vulga/r most men aro, and you will see that it is im- 
pOKsiblo to talk to U\om without becoming vulgar 
yourself for tho time being. Vulgarity is in this 
respect like electricity ; it is cosily distributed. Yon 
will then fully appreciate fcho truth and propriety of 
the expression, to make ymwsdf diewgj and you 
\-ill Xio glad to avoid the society of people whoso only 
possible point of contact with you is just that part; 
of your nature of which you have least reason to bo 
proud. So you will see that, in dealing with fools ) 
and blockheads, there is only ono way of showing [ 
your intelligence by having nothing to do with ' 
them. That moans, of course, that when you go into 
society, you may now and then fool Jiko a good 
dancov who gfttR an invitation to a ball, and oil ar- 
riving, finds that ovoryono is lamo: with whom is 
lie to dance ? 



24. I feel respect fur tho man and ho is ono in 
a hundred who, when ho ia waiting or sitting unoc- 
cupied, refrains from rattling or beating time with 
anything that happens to bo handy, his stick, or 
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knife and fork, or whatever olso it may bo.* 
probability is that ho is thinking of something. 

With ft largo number of people, it is quite evident 
that thoir power of sight completely dominates over 
their power of thought; they scorn to bo conscious of 
oxmlonco only \vhou thoy are making ix rtoiso; xnilesn 
indeed thoy happen to bo smoking, lor this servos a 
-similar end. It is for tho satuo reason that they 
never fail to bo all oyes and oars for what is going on 
around them. 

25. La Kochefoncauld makes tho striking re- 
mark, lliat it is diflujuVt tc^j!upl. doojjj/ojip^alku^aml 
Ki^aOe^iou fo^ouQ. juul tho same person. If thfs 
is so, wo shalf have to choo.scT "wliollicr "ft w veneration 
or lovo that wo want from our fellow-men. 

Thoir love is always selfish, though in vory differ- 
ent ways; and tho moans used to gain it arc not always 
of a kind to make us pvoud. A man is loved by 
others mainly in tho degree in which ho moderates 
his claim on their good feeling and intelligence: but 
lio must act genuinely in tho matter and without 
dissimulation not merely out of forbearance, which 
is at bottom a kind of contempt. This calls to mind 
\G, very truo observation of Holvotius 1 ; the amount of 

1 U8, in a wigst JOtCGlwato 
of injeUec^o,Jiave _oursd^B. 

1 Tramlalor's Note. Holvotiiw, Olnudo-Adrlon (1716.71), a 
French philoaophloul writer much oBtoomod by Sohoponlmuor. 
His oltlof work, DC I'JSspril,, oxoltod groat intorost imd opposition 
at tho time of its publication, on account oE U\o (wtlwt's pro- 
nouuood matoi'ialisin. 




directly tvuo ot love, w men. is BUUJGCUVO m u mu>uru, 
whilst veneration is objocbivo. To bo sure, it is morp 
useful to bo loved than to bo venerated. 

*""-3<-- "'*-.. - -*. -- >,.. . 



26. MdbJ, men are so thoroughly suTjjcg^o that 
nothing reSly iiitoroatg tlioni^bu^JJiomjoIvpa. Thoy 
always think or'Uiou r "owTr1:txao as soon as over any 
ronmrk is nitulo, and thoiv wholo attention i ongroaaud 
mid absorbed by tho inorost clianco rol'oroncu to any- 
thing which aflbcta thoui norsanally, bo it never so 
remote: with tho result that they havo o power lolt 

for forming .an olmidiY - V L OW L i"S 8 ' fl ' 1011 ' c ^ tno 
convoimtion tako Uuit turn; lu'ithoi- can they admit 
any validity in arguments wliich toll against thoir 
interest or thoir vanity. Honco tlioiv attention is 
easily (liBtroctotl. Thoy aro so readily offended, in- 
Bultoil or annoyed, that in discussing any imporsona 1 
matter with them, no care is too great to avoid 
lotting your remarks boar tho slightest possible refer- 
ence to tho very worthy and sensitive individuals 
whom you havo before you ; for anything you may 
say will perhaps hurt thoir feelings. Po^JojtaaU^fiftro 

ttbSH*JW^?gL tliat - dooa^c^frejOiihom.^5IfiannJly- 
Tmo andltriking observations, fmo, subtle and witty 
tilings aro lost upon them; they cannot understand 
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or fool thorn. But anything that disturbs their^ petty 
vanity in tho most remote and indirect way, or re- 
flects prejudicially upon tlioir exceedingly precious 
solves to that, they aro most tenderly sensitive. In 
this respect they aro like the littlo dog whoso toca 
you arc BO apt to timd upon inadvertently you 
know it by tlio shrill bark it sols up: or, again, thoy 
resemble a sick man covered with sores and boils, 
with whom tho greatest care must bo taken to avoid 
unnecessary handling. And in some people this foci- 
ing readies .such a pass that, if thoy aro talking with 
anyone, and ho exhibits, or dooa not suflltwontly con- 
coal, his intelligence and discernment, thoy look upon 
it as a downright insult; although fur tho moment 
thoy hide their ill-will, and tho unsuspecting author 
of it afterwards ruminates in vain upon their conduct, 
and racks his brains to discover what in tho world ho 
could have dono to oxcito their malice and hatred. 

BJJ& ifc is just as easy to fltittor and win Uiova. Qy,e^ 
ami thislsTwhy tlioir judgment is usually corrupt, and 
why their opinions are swayed, nob by what is really 
true and right, but by tho favour oi : tho. party or class 
to which thoy belong. And tho ultimate reason of it 
all is, that in such pcoplo force of will greatly pro- 
dominates over knowledge ; and hence thoir meagre 
intellect is wholly given up to tho sorvico of tho will, 
and can never free itself from that .service for a 
moment. 

Asjbr6logjrp.furnishcs a magnificent proof of this 
miscita^!iuhj$ctivG tendency in men, which leads 
them to soo everything only as bearing upon them- 
selves, aud to think of nothing that is not straightway 
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rundown to a personal matter. Tlio aim of astrology is 
to bring tho motions oi f tho celestial bodies into 
relation with tho wretch od Kyo, and to establish a 
connection between a comet in tho sky and squabbles 
and rascalities on earth. 1 

27. When any wrong statement is made, whether 
in public, ov in society, or in books, and well received 
or, at any rate, not refuted that is no reason why 
you should despair or think that there tho matter 
will rest. You should comfort yoursolf with tho 
reflection Wiafc tho question will bo afterwards gradu- 
ally subjected to examination ; light will bo thrown 
upon it j it will bo thought over, considered, discussed, 
and generally in tho oud tho correct view will bo 
reached ; so that, after" a time tho length of which 
will depend upon tho difllculty of the subject every- 
one will come- to understand that which a clear head 
saw at once. 

In tho meantime, of course, you must have patience. 
Ho who can soo truly in the midst of general infatua- 
tion is like a man whoso watch keeps good time, when 
all clocks in tho town in which ho lives aro wrong. 
Ho alone knows tho right time ; but what uso is that 
to him ? for everyone goes by tho clocks which speak 
false, not oven excepting those who know that his / 
watch ia tho only one that is right. 

28. Mon aro liko children, in that, if youjmoil. 

O ^ M ^_ .^^F^-" ..v~*^"~**^$ZZ*>"- '**"" *"' ~**^* 

'Therefore it is well not to bo too indulgent or 
1 Soo, for instance, Stobious, Eolog. I. xxii, 9. 
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olmvitablo with anyone. You may lako it as a general 

Kttlo thai you will not loso a 1'vioml by refusing him a 

j loan, but that you are vory likely to do so by granting 

lit; and, for nimilar reasons, you will not readily 

alionato people by being somewhat proud and caroless 

'in your behaviour; but if yon aro vory kind and 

. . complaisant towards thorn, you will often make thorn 

arrogant and intolerable, and HO abroach will ensue. 

Thuvo is ono thing that, moro than any other, throws 
people absolutely oh" thoir balance the thought that 
you aro dependent upon thorn. This is suvo to produce 
an insolent and domineering manner towards you. 
Thoro aro somo people, indeed, who become rudo it' 
you ontor into any kind of relation with them ; for 
instance, if you havo occasion to con vorso with thorn 
I'loquontly upon confidential inattoi-s, thoy noon come 
to 1'anoy that thoy cunjtakp liberties with yon, and no 
thoy try to tranngross the laws of poliUmuHS. This 
is why thoro are so few with whom you caro to be- 
come more intimate, ami why you should avoid 
^^feiJX J.VJiL.ynlgur jifioplo. II: a man coineJTTo 
thlmftuat I am moro dependent upon him than ho is 
upon mo, ho at once fools as though I had stolon 
something from him ; and hi.s endeavour will bo to 
havo his vengeance and got it back, Tho only way 
to attain superiority in dealing with men, is to lot it 
bo scon that you aro independent of thorn. 
And in this view it ia advisable to loJ^OKorypno of 
whether .man or womanfool 




people 



wilh_ 

consolidate- lHof$Mp. 
thoro will bo no"tiana in 
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occasionally mixing a grain of disdain with your 
treatment of them ; that will make them value your 
friendship all tho more. Chi non isiima vien stimato, 
as a . subtle Italian proverb lias it to disregard is to 
win regard. But if wo really think very Highly of a 
person, wo should conceal ib from him Hko a crime. 
This is not a very gratifying thing to do, but it is 
right. Why, a dog will not boar being treated too 
kindly, let alone a 



/ 



29. It is often tho case that people of noble 
cha^actccjinfl^grqat mental gjfts bo traylTstraTigo"lfic1c 
of worldly wisdom auaiTcloHciency in tho knowledge 
ofrfenfrnOT'o " especially when they arc young; with 
tho result that it is easy to deceive or mislead them ; 
and that, on the other hand, natures of tho commoner 
sort are more ready and successful in making their 
way in tho world. 

The reason of this is that, when a man has littlo or 
no oxpmieuco, ho must judgo by hvs own antecedent, 
notions; and in matters demanding judgment, an ante- 
cedent notion is never on tho same lovel as experience. 
For, with tho commoner sort of people, an antecedent 
notion moans just their own selfish point of view. 
This is not tho case with those whose mind and 
character are above tho ordinary ; for it is precisely 
in this respect their unselfishness that thoy differ 
from tho rest of mankind; and as thoy judgo other 
people's thoughts and actions by their own high 
standard, tho result does not always tally with their 
calculation. 

But if, in the end, a man of noble character comes 
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to see, as tho effect of his own oxporionco > orby th 
lessons ho learns from ofchors, what it is that may b 
expected of men in general, namely, that five-sixth 
of thorn aro morally and intellectually BO constitute 
'/ that, if circumstances do not place you in relation wit 
thorn, you had bettor get out of thoir way and koe 
as far as possible from having anything to do wit 
thorn, still, hn will scarcely over attain an adoqnat 
notion of their wretchedly moan and shabby nature 
all his lifo long ho will havo to bo extending an 
adding to the inferior estimate ho forms of them ; an 
in tho meantime ho will commit a groat many mif 
takes and do himself harm. 

Then again, after ho 1ms really taken lo heart th 
lossons that have boon taught him, it will occasionnll 
happen that, when ho its in tho society of pooplowhoi 
ho docs not know, ho will be surprised to find ho 1 
thoroughly reasonable they all appear to bo, both i 
thoir conversation and in thoir demeanour in fac 
quite honest, sincere, virtuous and trustworthy poopl 
and at tho same time shrowd and clover. 

But that ought not to perplex him. Nature is nr 
like those "bad poets, who, in sotting a fool or a kna\ 
before us, do their work so clumsily, and with RUC 
evident design, that you might almost fancy you sa 1 
tho poofc standing behind each oi! his characters, an 
continually disavowing their sonfcimonts, and tollin 
you in a tone of warning : 2'Ms is tt knave ; i/ictfi is 
fool; do not mind what he swys. Bub Nature go< 
to work like Shakespeare and Gootho, poets wli 
make everyone of their characters oven if it is tl 
devil himself I appear to "be rjuiLa in the right Car tl' 
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moment that thoy como before us in their several 
parts ; tho ohavacfcora aro described so objectively that 
they oxcito our interest and compel us to sympathise 
with thoir.point of view j for, like tho works of Nature, 
everyone of those characters is evolved as tho result 
of somo hidden law or principle, which makes nil they 
eay and do appear natural aud therefore necessary. 
And you will always bo tho prey or the plaything 1 
of tho devils and fools in this world, if you expect to ,) 
joe them going about with horns or jangling their j ; 
bolls. 

And it sttould bo borne in mind that, in their inter- 
course with others, gCi)lp^^o_Hko_ jJuLJSWtfUj or l&o 
hunchbacks; theyjhow you. ouj.von.ck pj^jjipjj; sidp.8. 
livery man has an innnlo^talont "tor mimicry, for 
making a mask out of his physiognomy, so that ho 
can always look as if lie really wove what lie protends 
to ho ; and since ho makes Ms calculations always 
within tho linos of his individual nature, tho appear- 
ance ho puts on auifcs him to a nicety, aud its effect is 
extremely deceptive. Ho dons Ms mask whenever 
his object is to flutter himself into some one's good 
opinion ; and you may pay just as much attention to 
ib as if it wore made of wax or cardboard, novor for- 
getting that excellent Italian proverb; nan d ei to-isto 
cane cite non meni la coda, there is no dog eo 'bad but 
that ho will wag his tail. 

In any case it is woll to jbal!p__carp no^tP, fprjj3ua, 
highly favourable opinion of aiiorsoiiwuoso a^a&aiafc- 

*,*.... O J-*-jM^^-^- T ^ J . - - ' * , " -- --" **-P -T-*- -. ^.-t,^.., "-n-V^TV-U-- 

anco you have only recently made, for otherwise you 
aro very likely to bo disappointed ; and then you will 
Vg ashamed of yourself and perhaps oven suttbj.' some 
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injury. And while I am on iho subject, thorojs an- 
other fact that deserves mention. It is this. A man 
shows his character just in tho way in which Jijodoals 
with ji'Uigs, for Uiou.ho is oil' his, guard. This will 
otton 'afford a good opportunity of observing tho 
boundless egoism of a m&n'n nature, and his total lack 
o consideration for others ; and if those defects show 
themselves in small things, or merely in his general 
demeanour, you will find 6!mt they also underlie his 
action in matters of importance, although ho may dis- 
giiiso tho fact. This is an opportunity which should 
not bo missed. If in tlio little affairs of ovpry day, 
tho triftoa of life, those matters to which tho rulo dc 
fninimis non applies, a man is inconsiderate and 
seeks only what is advantageous or convenient, to him- 
self, to tho prejudice oi f others' rights ; iE ho oppro- 
priotss_to himself that which belongs to all alike, you 
there is no. justice in his heart, and that 
bo a scouj^j;cj OHJI wholosalo^fieaio, only that, 
law and ^compulsion bind his hands. Do not trust 
him beyond your door. Ho who is not afraid to break 
tho laws of his own private cirolo, will break those of 
tho State when ho can do so with impunity. 

I tho average man wore so constituted that tho good 
in him outweighed tho bad, it would bo moro advis- 
able to roly upon his sense of justice, fairness, grati- 
tude, fidelity, lovo or compassion, than to work upon 
liis fears ; but as tho contrary is tho case, and it is tho 
bad that outweighs tho good, the opposite course is tho 
moro prudent one. 

If any person with whom wo are associated or have 
to do, exhibits unpleasant or annoying qualities, wo 
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have ftnly to ask ourselves whether or not this person ; 
is of so much valuo to us that wo can pub up with 
frequent and repeated exhibitions oi! tho samo qualities 
in a somewhat aggravated form. 1 In case of an affirm- J 
ativo answer to this question, tlioro will not bo much 
to bo said, because talking is very little use. Wo must 
lot tho matter pass, with or without some notice ; but 
wo should nevertheless remember that wo are thereby 
exposing ourselves to a repetition of tho offence. If 
the answer ia in tho nogativo, wo must break with our 
worthy friend at once and for over ; or in tho case of 
a servant, dismiss him. For ho will inevitably repeat 
tho oftbnco, or do something tantamount to it, should 
tho occasion return, ovon though for tho moment ho is 
deep and sincere in his assurances of tho contrary. 
There is nothing, absolutely nothing, that a man can- 
not forgot, but not himself, Ms own character. For 
character is.. ia9ngi]jlG , because all a man's actions 

** I"**"* n *wwMf* "* ., 1 , P 1 * 1 

emanate from an inward principle, in virtue ot whicl 
ho must always do tho same thing under liko circum- 
stances ; and lie cannot do otherwise. Lot mo ro 
to my prize essay on tho so-called Freedom of the Will 
tho perusal of which will dissipate any delusions the 
reader may have on this subject. 

To become reconciled to a Eiiond.-w.ith whom you 
liovoJbroUen, i a form of wQnfeiicgs ; and you pay tho 
penalty of it when ho takes the first opportunity of 
doing precisely the very thing which brought about 
tho breach ; nay, bo docs it tho moro boldly, because 
ho is secretly conscious that you cnnnot got on without 

1 To forgive md forget moans to throw away clcmi-Iy bought 
oxporioiioo. 
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him. Tins is also applicable to servants whom you 
have dismissed, and then takon into your service again. 
For the samo reason, yon should just as little- expect 
people to continue to net in a similar way under altered 
circumstances. The truth is that men alter their de- 
meanour and sentiments just as fast as their interest 
change3j,_and their design in tins respect is a Sill drawn 
for such short payment that the man must bo still 
more short-sighted who accepts the bill without pro- 
testing it. Accordingly, suppose you want to know 
how a man will behave in an office into which you 
think of putting him; you should not buifd upon ex- 
pectations, on his promises or assurances. Kor, oven 
allowing that ho is quite sincere, ho is speaking about 
a matter of which ho lias no knowledge, The only 
way to calculate how ho will behave, is to consider the 
circumstances in which ho will bo placed, and tho ex- 
tent to which they will conflict with his character. 

If you wish to got a clear and profound insight and 
it is very neocKul into tho true bub melancholy olo- 
monts pl.jylnchjnosfc men are made, you will find it a- 
vcTy instructive thing to faTcoTKoAvay they behave hi 
tho pages oE literature as a commentary to their doings 
in practical life, and vicn versa. The- experience thus 
gained will bo very useful in avoiding wrong ideas, 
whether about yourself or about others. But if you 
come across any special trait of meanness or stupidity 
in life or in literature, you must bo careful not to 
lot it annoy or distress you, but to look upon it 
merely as an addition to your knowledge a now 
fact to be considered in studying tho character of 
humanity. Your attitude towards it will bo that of 
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the mineralogist who stumbles upon a very character- 
istic specimen, of a mineral. 

Of course there are some facts which are very ex- 
ceptional, and it is difficult to understand how tlicy 
arise, and how it is that there come to bo such enor- 
mous differences between man and manjbut.in general, 
what was said long ago is quite true, and thfij^oxld is 
in a very .bad wjT-y. In savage countries they cat ono 
another, in civilised countries they deceive one an- 
other; and that is wliat people call the way of tlio 
world I What are States and all the elaborate systems 
of polHical\nacIiinory, and tlio rule of forco, whether 
in homo or in foreign afi'airs, what are they but 
barriers against the boundless iniquity of mankind? 
Docs not all history H!IO\V that whenever a king is 
firmly planted on the throne, and his people reach .some 
degree of prosperity, ho uses it to load his army, like a 
band of robbers, against adjoining countries? Aro_upi. 
almost .Jkll^l^'^^ltnnatol^ ^ndprj^]ccn .Tor..pjj.i;pQses of 
njyu^lor ? In the most remote antiquity, and to some 
extent also in the Middle Ago, the conquered became 
slaves, in other words, they had to work for those 
who conquered them; and whore is the difference [ 
between that and paying war-taxes, which represent) 
the product of previous work ? ' 

4JLwar, says Voltairo, is, a matter of robboiy; and 
the Germans should take that as a 



30. No man is so formed that ho can be loft 
entirely to himself, to go his own ways ; everyone 
needs to bo guided by a preconceived plan, and to 
follow certain general rules. But if this is carried 
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too far, and a man tries to tako on a character which 
is nob natural or innate in him, but is artificially 
acquired and ovolvcd merely by a process ol ! reason- 
ing, ho will very soon discover that Nature cannot ho 
forced, and that, ili you drive ifc out, it will return 
despite your efforts : 

Natitram cxpcilcs fnrca, lamen vsqiic recurrel, 

To undcrfifcand a rule governing conduct towards 
others, oven to discover it for oneself and to express 
it neatly, is easy enough ; and still, very soon after- 
wards, the rule may bo broken in practice. J3ut that 
is no reason for despair ; and you need not fancy that 
as it is impossible to regulate your life in accordance 
with abstract ideas and maxims, it is bettor to live just 
as you please. Here, as in all theoretical instruction 
that aims at a practical rouult, the first thing to do 
i is to understand the rule ; the second thing is to 
learn the practice of it. Tho theory may bo under- 
stood at onco by an effort of reason, and yet the prac- 
. tico of it acquired only in course ol! time, 

A pupil may learn the various notes on an instru- 
ment of music, or the difibront positions in fencing; 
and when ho makes a mistake, as ho is sure to do, 
however hard ho tries, ho is apt to .think it will bo 
impossible to observe tho rules, when ho is set to read 
music at sight or challenged to a furious duel. Bub 
for all that, gradual practice makes him perfect, 
through a long series of slips, blunders and fresh 
efforts. It is just the aamo in other things j in learn- 
ing to write and speak Latin, a man will forgot tho 
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grammatical rules ; it is only by long practice that (l 
blockhead turns into a courtier, that a passionate man 
becomes shrewd and worldly-wise, or a frank person 
reserved, or a noWo person ironical. But though solf- 
disciplino of this kind is tho result of long habit, ifc 
always works by a sort of external compulsion, which 
Nature never ceases to resist and sometimes unex- 
pectedly overcomes. The difference between action / 
in accordance with abstract principles, and notion as j 
tho result of original, innate- tendency, is tho same as j 
that between a work of art, say a watch where form I 
and movement are impressed upon shapeless and 
inert matter and a living organism, whore form and - 
matter are one, and cacli is inseparable from tho other. 
There is a maxim attributed to tho Kmporor 
Napoleon, which expresses this relation between .ac^. 
quired, and innate, character, and confirms whatT" 
nave said : wjt&jjl'lihig that is unnatwal is imperfect; 
a rule of universal application, whether in tho 
physical or in the moral sphere. Tho only exception 
I can think of to this rule is aventurine, 1 a substance 
known to mineralogists, which in its natural state 
cannot compare with the artificial preparation of it. 

And in this connection lot mo utter a word of pro- ; 
tost against any and every form of affectation. Ifc ' 
always arouses contempt; in thofirsEptac^Tccauso : - 
i 6 argues dccoution, and the deception is cowardly, 
for it is brtsed on fcnr; ami, secondly, it argues seljL 

1 Translator's JVo(c.~ Avonturino is n ruro land of quartz; and 
tho Biimo numo la givon to a brownish-colum-ccl glass much ro- 
aombUng it, which is mumiFdctwocl at Murano. - It is so-oallod 
from tlio fact lliat tho glass was diacovorod Uy olrnncn (ai-ventura). 
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condom nation, because it means that a man is 
to appear what ho is not, and therefore something 
Which ho thinks bettor than ho actually is. To affect 
a quality, and to plnmo yourself upon it, is just to 
confess that you have not got it. Whether it is 
courage, or learning, or intellect, or wit, or success 
with women, or riches, or social position, or whatever 
f olso it may bo that a man boasts oF, you may concljido 
Ifiy.hfe bopsl^ig about it that that imprecisely the 
I direction inwhicli he is rather weak ; for Jf,a man 
; really possesses any fi^uliy to tho^ujl^jt will not 
pccur to him to make a great show oT affecting it ; ho 
\ is quite content" to know that ho has it, That is tho 
"application" of tho Spanish proverb ' kerradwa 



ckacolotea clavo U faltan clattering hoof means, a 
_ "^Lff? no - To ko 8lu '. as I said at llrat, no man "ought" 
to lot tlio roiiifl go quite loose, and show hinwoJf jTisfc 
as ho is ; fur thoro are many evil and bestial sides to 
J^ r ,?_^? l !. w . nic "K require to 'bo hidden aw"cmt of 
sight; and this justifies "tlio negaWraTtitudo"ol ! " db- 
simulation, but it does not justify a positive feigning- 
of qualities whicli aro not thoro. It should also bo 
remembered that affectation is recognised at once, 
even before it if* clear what it is that is being affected! 
And, finally, affectation cannot last very long, and 
one day tho mask will fall off. Nemo potcst porsonam 
diu/en-efidam, says Seneca 1 ; ficta oito in nalivram 
suam recidwntno ono^can porsovoro lone in a fictiti- 
for natlll ' will soon ro.'assort "" 



81. A man bears tho weight of his own body 
1 De dementia, I. 1. 
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without knowing ifc, but ho soon feels Iho weight ol ! 
any other, if ho trios to movo it: in tho (mine way, a 
nym-Tcgii_aj^_o.t]ior jieoplo's shortcomings and vices, 
but JIG is bjjncQ^jus.^own. This arrangement has 
ono advantage : ifc turns other pcoplo into a kind of! 
mirror, in which a man can sco clearly o very thing 
that is vicious, faulty, ill-bred and loathsome in his 
own nature ; only, ifc is generally tho old story of tho 
doe bar-kins at its own imago" 1 ; it. is himself that ho 

- &> ' * - Q- M i .. -.in-i-nr-iii LI. 1.1. tg ' 

sees and not another dog, as lie fancies. 

Ho who criticises others, works n-fc tlio reformation 
of himself.* Those who form tho secret habit of scrut- 
inising other people's general behaviour, and passing 
severe judgment upon what they do and leave undone, 
thereby improve themselves, and work out their own 
perfection: for they will have sufficient souse of justice, 
or at any rate enough prido and vanity, to avoid in 
their own ca.se that which they condemn so harshly 
elsewhere. But tolerant pcoplo are juat tho opposite, 
and claim for themselves tho same indulgence that 
they extend to others kano veniam damns petiinus- 
que iricissim. Ifc is all very well for the Bible to talk 
about tho inofco in another's oyo and fcljo beam in one's 
own. Tho nature of the eye is to look not at itself 
but at other tilings; and therefore to observe and 
blame faults in another is a very suitable way of bo- 
coming conscious of one's own. We require a looking- 
glass for tlio duo dressing p our jmorak 

Tho nmo rule applies in fcbo^caVo of jii^g. and fino., 
^wriljjigr If, instead of condemning, yoiTapplaud some 
""Row folly in these matters, you will imitate ifc. That 
is just why literary follies have such vogue in Germany 
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Tho Germans arc a very tolerant pcoplc^ 

can see that I Their maxim is //cmo veuiam damus 

pctiwvusque mcixsim. 

32. \Vhon ho is young, a man of noble character 
fancies that tho relations prevailing amongst mankind, 
and tlio alliances to winch theso relations lead, are, at 
bottom and essentially, ideal in their nature; that is 
to say, thai they rest upon similarity oE disposition or 
sentiment, or taste, or intellectual power, and .so on. 

But, latoron, ho finds out that it is a real foundation 
which underlies those alliances ; that tho;? arc based 
upon some, material interest. This is tlio true founda- 
tion oTjilmostjill^aflifmcQs : nay, most mon have no 
notion of an alliance vesting upon any other basis. 
Accordingly, wo find that a man is always measured 
by the office ho holds, or by his occupation, nationality, 
or family relations in a word, by the position and 
character which have boon assigned him in tho con- 
ventional arrangements of life, whore ho is ticketed 
and treated as so much goods. Reference to what lie 
is in himself, as a man to the measure of his own 
personal qualities is never made unless for conveni- 
ence' sake: and so that view of a man is something 
exceptional, to bo sot aside and ignored, tho moment 
that anyone finds it disagreeable ; and this is what 
usually happens. Bufcjilo more pf_p_orsonjil3YQrtli ja^ 
man hasj .Uio Jess^plprtsurq ho will take in.t-hpsp .cqu-_ 



y^nt|onal_ ttvyangomorvbs ; andjie.-mll.tiiy 

from tho sphere in which they am)ly. Tho"re"asor7 

^^~**^. ^~- ,^w *-*-'*** --,_ ,^.-~ "^-~-.^-^*tn-W^l*-*^*i 

whyThoso arrangements exist at all, is simply that in 
this world of ours misery and need are the chief 
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therefore it is everywhere llio essential and 
paramount business of lil'o to devise tlio moans of 
alleviating thorn. 

33. As paper-money circulates in tho world in- 
stead of real coin, so, in the- place of true 03 toe m and 
gonuino frienclsliip, you htwe tho outward jijipoanrinco 
oi ! it~a mimjc_show motlo to look as much liko tho 
real thing as~ possible. 

On tho other hand, it may bo asked whether thoro 
tiro any people who really deserve tho true coin. For 
my own part, I should certainly pay more- respect to 
an honest dog wagging his tail than to a hundred 
such demonstrations of human regard. 

True and genuine friendship presupposes a strong 
sympathy with tho weal and woo of another purely 
objective in its character and quite disinterested ; and 
this in its turn means an absolute identification of 
self with tho object of friendship. The egoism oi! 
human nature is so strongly antagonistic to any sucli 
sympathy, that true friotujshipjioj.ongs ..tp.Uiat class of 
things the. sca-:SOj:uciit, for instance, with regard 
to which no one knows wj\o.i,}jj^_khgy _Q^&bulousjjr 
really exist somawlioi'Q .or. other. 

Still, in many cases, there is a gram of true and 
gonuino friendship in tho relations or man to man, 
though generally, of course, some secret personal! 
interest is at tho bottom of thorn some one among 
the many forms that selfishness can take. ]3ut. in a 1 
world where all is imperfect, this grain of true feeling 
is such an ennobling influence that it gives some 
warrant for calling those relations by tho name of 
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friendship, for they Htancl far above fcho ordinary 
friendships that prevail amongst mankind. Tho 
latter aro so constituted that, wove- you to hoar how 
your door frionds speak of you behind your back, you 
would iwivor aay another word to thorn. 

Apart from tho coao \vhoro it would bo a real help 
to you if your Crioml wove to make souio considerable 
sacrifice to servo you, thoro is noljoyioi: uica)&o jesting 
Uio gonumonosa Qfhis CcpKngJ.hau the. \vay.m.wliigl} 
bo receives tho uows of a iiiiaEottunq ._Lhat . hasjuafc 
happened to you. At that moment tho expression of 
his fcatuvos will either snow that his ono "thought is 
thafcoE truo and sincere sympathy for you; ov olao tho 
absolute composuro oC his cDvnitonanco, or tho passing 
braco oJ sqmofching othov than sympathy, will confirm 
tho woll-known maxim of La llochoI'oiicauUl: Dana 
Vadv&raitt do nos meilkura amis, nous troiwons 
lougoivra quelyue okosc quine nous (Uplait pas. In- 
cloocl, tit such a moment, tho ordinary so-called Ericnd 
will find it hard to suppress tho signs of a slight smile 
oC pleasure. There aro fow ways by which you can 
make more certain ol: putting people into a good 
humour than by tolling them of somo trouble that hay 
recently befallen you, or by unreservedly disclosing 
somo personal weakness oi! yours, How charactorisLio 
this is of humanity 1 

jaol^^ u&si ^Ll9 

however disinclined a man may bo to 
admit it, Our regard for people whom wo do not 
see oven though they bo our clearest friends 
gradually dries up in -the course of years, and thoj 
become abstract notions ; so that our interest in then: 



to bo inoro and inoro intollcctual, nay, it is 
kopt up only as a kind of tradition ; whilst; wo rotain 
a lively and deep interest in those who aro constantly 
boforo our eyes, even if thoy bo only pot animals. 
This shows how much men are limited by thoir senses, 
and how truo is the remark that Qootho makos in 
Tasso about tho dominant influence pi _tUo PV^scut 

~~ SffiS" - 

inotiLcnt : 

Die Qegenvxtrt ist cine mtfc7i%e Qtittin. 1 

Friends of th_ejiov6 are very rightly so called ; 
because they aro friends of tho houso rathor than of 
its master; in other words, thoy are moro like 
than doga 

Your friends will toll you that thoy are sincere ; 
your enemies are really so. Lot your enemies' censure 
bo liko a bifctor medicine, to bo used as a means of 
so If -knowledge. 

A friendju _nepj2, as ^ saying goes, is rare. Nay, 
it ia~just tho contrary ; no sooner have you made a 
friend than ho is in need, and asks you for a loan. 

34. A man must be still a greenhorn in tho 
ways of tho world, if lie imagines that lie can make 
himself popular in society by^jxlnbU.irij;^^ 
and discernment. T?illf ITio immense majority of 
people, such 'qualities oxcit^Juutol^i^WMontmont, 
which nro rendered all tTolwdor to bear by tho fact 
that people are obliged to suppress ovon from them- 
selves tho real reason of their anger. 

What actually takes placo is this. A man feels and 
1 Acl. iv., sc, -i 
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perceives that tho person with whom ho is convers- 
ing is intellectually very much his superior. Ho 
thereupon secretly and half-un consciously concludes 
that his interlocutor must form a proportionately low 
and limited estimate of his abilities. That is a 
method of reasoning an cuthymcmc which rouses 
tho bitterest feelings of sullen and rancorous hatred. 1 
And so Gracian is qnito right in saying that tho only 
way to win aflection from people is to show tho most 
nm'mal-liko simplicity of demeanour para ser lien 
qnisto, el unico medio vestirse la piel del mas simple 
de los brittos. 2 " 

To show your intelligence.. and discommon^ is .only 
an indirect way of reproaching other people for being 
dull and incapable. And besides, it is natural Cor a 
vulgar man to bo violently agitated by tho sight oC 
opposition in any form ; and in this case onvy comes 
in as tho secret cause of his hostility. For it is a 

1 Cf. Wdt ah Willc uml Vonldlwig, Bk. IT. p. 256 (4th Edit), 
where I quote from Dr. Johnson, and from Morale, tho friond of 
Ciootho's youth. Tho7ormor~aays : There is nothing by ivhicha, 

V v ,--... -C-' ' - ;" " **""* "* 

man exasperates most people more, than by displaying a ^uperior^ 
ability of brilliancy in conversation^ They scorn pleased at tho 
lime, bul their envy maJccs them cum /urn at thcvr hearts. 
(BoswoH's Ltto of Johnson, aotat: 74.) 

3 Translator's Note. Balthazar Gruoian, Oraaulo mcwnwJ, y 
arte t/c pr\idcncia, 240. Oraoian (1DB4-1058) was ft Spanish 
prose writer and Jesuit, whoso works deal chiefly with tho 
observation of character in tho various nhonomona of lifo. 
Sohoponhauor, among others, had a groat admiration for his 
worldly philosophy, and translated his Oruculo manual ft system 
of rules for tho conduct of life into Gorman. Tho same hoolc 
was translated into English towards thu close uf tho seventeenth 
country. 
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matter *>f daily observation that peott]o__fcake. .j,Jio 
greatest pleasing in that whichjatisflcs their vanity ; 
and vanity cannot bo satisfied witfioul' comparison 
with others. Now, thcro is nothing of winch a man 
is prouder than of intellectual ability, for it is this 
that gives him his commanding place in the animal 
world. It is an exceedingly rash thing to let anyone see 
that you arc decidedly superior to him in this respect, 
and to let other people see it too; because he will 
then thirst for vengeance, and generally look about 
for an opportunity of taking it by means of insult, 
because this is to pass from the sphere of intellect to that 
of will and there all are on an equal footing as re- 
gards the fooling of hostility. Hence, while rank and; 
riches may always reckon upon deferential treatment' 
in society, that is something which intellectual ability 1 
can never expect ; to bo ignored is the greatest favour 
shown to it ; and if people notice it at all, it is because * 
they regard it as a piece of impertinence, or else as 
something to which its possessor has no legitimate', 
right, and upon which ho dittos to pride himself; aiid( 
in retaliation and revenge for his conduct, people! 
secretly try and humiliate him in some other way;/ 
and if they wait to do this, it is only for a fitting \ 
opportunity. A man may bo as humble as possible in 
his demeanour, and yofc hardly over get people to 
overlook Ins crime in standing intellectually above 
them. In the Garden of Roses, _So(H makes the 
remark : You shoidd know that footfshpeople a/i~e a 
hwndtredfold more averse to meeting the wise than the 
wise are indisposed for the company of the foolish. 
On the other hand, it is a real recommendation to 
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; bo stuj>iil. For just as warmth is agreeable? to the 
bodyfs"o it (loos tho mind good to fool its superiority ; 
and a man will seek company likely to give him this 
fooling, as instinctively as ho will approach tho fire- 
place or walk in tho sun if ho wants to gob warm. 
But this means that he will bo disliked on account 
of his superiority ; and if a man is to bo liked, ho 
must really bo inferior in point of intellect ; and tho 
same thing holds good of a woman in .point of Beauty, 
To give proof of real and unfeigned inferiority to 
some of the people you meet that is a ycry ditlicult 
business indeed I 

Consider how kindly and heartily a girl who is 
; passably pretty will wclcomo one who is downright 
/ ugly. Physical ailvanlages are not thought so mnch 
' of in tho caso o man, though I suppose you would 
rattier a little man sat next to you than ono who was 
biggor than yourself. This is why, tuxvongst^nionjjt 
is. the dull and ignorant, and anjongst women, tho 
ugly,_,wliQ aro~aiways popular and in reqmjst. It is 
likely to bo said of such people that they are ex- 
tremely good-natured, because every ono wants to find 
a pretext for caring about thorn a pretext which 
will blind both himself and other people to tho real 
reason why ho likes them. This is also why mental 
< 8U e ,V.iP,i'j^y,..Pf ^ys^-t.. always tends to isolate j its 
possessor: people run away from him out of pure 
hatred, and say all manner of bad things about him 
by way of justifying thoir action. 1 Beauty, in tho 

| l If you dosiro to got on in tho world, fiioiuls mid acquaint- 
jwcea are by far tlio boat passport to fortune. Tho possession of 
(a groat deal of ability makoa a man nroud, find therefore not apt 
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case o women, has a similar effect : very pretty girls 
have no friends of their own aox, and tlioy even find 
it bard to got another girl to keep thorn company. A 
handsome woman should alway avoid applying for a 
position as companion, because tho moment she enters 
the room, her prospective mistress will scowl at her 
beauty, as a piece of folly with which, both for her 
own and for her daughters' sake, she can very well 
dispense. But if the girl has advantages of rank, the 
case is very different ; because rank, unlike personal 
qualities which work by tho force o mere contrast, 
produces its effect "by a process of reflection. ; much in 
tho same way as tho particular hue of a person's com' 
plcxion depends upon tlio prevailing tone of his 
immediate surroundings. 

35. Our trust in other people often consists in 
great measure of pure laziness, selfishness and vanity 
on our own part: I say laziness, because, instead of 
making inquiries ourselves, and exorcising nn active 

to flutter thoso who have very littlo, and from whom, on that; 
account, tho possession of groat ability should bo carefully;; 
concoulocl. Tho consciousness af small intellectual power has/ 
just tho opposite oflbot, and is vary compatible with a luunb]o,y 
(ifttibla and aiminaniouablo nature, and with respect fyv what ial 
moan and wrotoho.l. This is why an inferior sort of niiin has spj/ 
ninny pcoplo to bofriond and onoourngo him. 

These remarks arc applicable, nob oifly to advancement in 
political lifo, but to nil competition for places of honour and 
dignily, nay, oven for reputation in tho work! of science, litera- 
ture and art. In loavnort societies, for example, mediocrity 
that very acooplablo quality is always to tho fore, whilst ^ 
merit meets with tardy recognition, or with none at all. So it ia 
in everything. 
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core, wo prefer to trust others; selfishness, kccausc 
wo aro led to confide in people by tl\o pressure oi 
our own affairs; and vanity, whon wo ask confidence 
for a matter on which we rather pride ourselves. And 
yet, for all that, wo expect people to bo truo to the 
trust wo repose in them. 

But wo ought not to become angry if peoplo put m 
trust in us : because that really means that they pa} 
honesty the sincere compliment of regarding it as i 
vcixraro thing, so raro, indeed, as to leave us in doubi 
wiictTi5-Tfs existence is not merely fabulous. 

36. Pctow^ss, which the Chinese hold to to 
a cardinal virtue, is based upon Jwo consideration; 
oE policy. I ' mv explained ono of those considora 
tions in rjiy Ethics 1 ; the other is as follows; Polite 
ness is a tacit agreement that people's misorabli 
defects, whether moral or intellectual, sliall on eithe 
mile be ignored and not mado the tmbjcct of reproach 
and since those defects aro thus rendered souiowliu 
less obtrusive, the result is mutually advantageous. 

Itjs a_}via,o thing to bo .polite ; consequently, it is \ 
stupid thing to bo rude. To make enemies by un 
necessary and wilful incivility, is just aa insane 

1 Traii$l(ttw*a JVoie. In tho passngo roforrod Lo (Qwindluge di 
Moral, oolloctod works, Vol. JV. pp. 187 imd 108), Scliopoitlnuic 
explains politonosa aa u oonventionftl and ayatonmtio altompt t 
musk tho ogolsm of human naturo in tlio smnll afl'airs of lift 
un ogoiam BO ropulsivo that some suolx dovloo ia iiooGSsnry fi 
ttio purposo of conoonling its uglmoas. Tho relation wliic 
politenoaa boars to tho truo lovo oJ oue'a noighbour ia ftnalogoi 
to thab existing bot\voon justice as an affair nf locality , ai: 
aa tho real lutegvity of tho heart. 
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proceeding as to sot your house on lire. For politen 
is like a cimntov an avowedly false coin, with wh 
it is ioolish to bo stingy. A sensible) man will bo 
generous in the use of it It is customary m every 
country to end a letter with tho words \yov.v most 
obedient servant votre trcs-kumlile servitcwrBUO 
davotissimo servo. (The Germans arc tho only people 
who suppress tho word servant Dinner because, of 
course, it is not true I) However, to carry politeness! 
to such an extent as to damage your prospects, is like! 
giving money whore only counters are expected. 

Wax, a substance naturally hard and brittle, can bo 
made soft by tho application o a little warmth, so 
that it will tako any shape you please. In tho same, 
way, by being polito and friendly, you can. make 1 -, 
people pliable and obliging, oven though they are apt^ 
to bo crabbed and malevolent,. Hence politeness is J,o 
human nature what warmth is to w,a.&. 

Of course, it is no easy matter toTJc polite ; in so far,' 
I mean, as it requires us to show great respect for 
everybody, whereas most people deserve none at all ; 
and again in so far as it demands that we should feign 
tho most lively interest in people, when we must bo 
very glad that wo have nothing to do with them. To 
combine politeness with^Lclo is a masterpiece of 

wjsjlpjn. 

Wo should bo much less ready to lose our temper over 
an insult, which, in the strict sense of the word, means 
that wo have not boon treated with respect,- if, on tho 
ono hand, wo had not such an exaggerated estimate 
of our value and dignity that is to say, if wo were 
not so immensely proud of ourselves ; and, on the 
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the other hand, if we had arrived at any clear rfiotior 
of the judgment which, in his heart, one man generally 
passes upon another. If most people resent tin 
slightest hint that any blame attaches to them, yoi 
may imagine their feelings if they wore to ovorlioa: 
what their acquaintances say about them. You shouh 
never lose sight of the fact that ordinary politonesi 
is only a grinning mask : if it shifts its place a little 
or is removed for a moment, there is no use raising t 

| hue and cry. When a man is downright rude, it is ai 
though he had taken off all his clothes, and stood bo 

! fore you in pwris naturalises. Like most men ii 

I this condition, ho does not present a very ultractiv< 

1 appearance. 

37. You_ ought never to take any man as t 
motlfii.for what you should do or leave undone j_bo 
cause position and circumstances are in no two.casci 
jilike, and difference of character gives a peculiar, in^ 
dividual tono to what a man does. Honco dno nut 
faciunt idem, non est idem two persons may do tin 
same thing with a different result. A man should acl 
fojwcordancQ with his own .<jlia.ro.ctov, as soon as hi 
haa carefully deliberated on what lie is about to do. 

The outcome of this is that originality cannoUx 

a man does will not accord with what ho is. 



for thoul 



38 - Never combat any . 
you reached the ago of Methuselah, you woui. 
never have done setting him right upon all tlio absnrc 
things that ho believes. 
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It is also well to avoid coi-rccting people's mis- 
, takes in* conversation, however good your intentions j 
may bo; for it is easy to offend people, and difficult, I 
if not impossible, to mend thorn. 

IE you fcol irritated by tho absurd remarks of two 
people whoso conversation you happen to overhear, you 
should imagine that you arc listening to tho dialogue 
of two fools in a comedy. Probatwm cat. 

Tho man who comos into tho world with tho notion 
that ho is rnally going to instruct it in matters of fcho 
highest importance, may thank his stars if ho escapes . 
with a whol skin. 

39. If you want your judgment to bo accepted, 
qxprcss'it coolly and without passion. All violence 
has its scat in tho will; and RO, if your judgment is 
expressed with vehemence, pooplo will consider it an 
cfibrt oi; will, and not tho outcome- of knowledge, 
which is in its nature cold and unim passioned. Since 
tho will is tho primary and radical olomont in human 
nature, and intellect merely supervenes as something 
secondary, pooplo are more- likely to boliovo that the 
opinion you express with so much vehemence is duo 
to tho oxcitod stato of your will, rather than that tho 
excitement o tho will comes only from tho ardont 
nature of your opinion. 

40. Even when you aro fully justified in prais- 
ing yourself, you should ncvor bo soduccd into cfoing 
so._ For vanity, is so very common, and merit HO vory 
uncommon, that oven if a man appears to bo praising 
himself, though very indirectly, people will bo roady 
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to lay a hundred to one that he is talking out of pui 
vanity, and that ho has not scnso enough to see win 
a fool ho is making of himself. 

Still, for all thai, there may be some truth in Bacon 
remark that, as in the case of calumny, if you thro 
enough dirt, some of it will stick, so it is also iti regar 
to self-praise; with the conclusion thatjscjf-praise, i 
small doses, is to bo recommended. 1 - ~ *~ 

^ 41. Jf you have- reason to suspect that a perso 
| is J$!!!"g you. a Ho, look as though you believed over 
word he said. This will give, him courage to go on 
1 ho will become more vehement in his assertions^ 
"n the ond Jiekay himself. 

if 7 OU Perceive tlmfc a person is trying t 
from you, but with only partin 



isuccess, 



you did not believe him. Tin 



. 

jjOpposition on your part will provoTo him into Icacjinf 
yi out his rosorvo of truth and bringing the whole fora 
' 'of it to bear upon your incredulity. 

, 42. You should regard all your private affair; 
as secrets, and, in respect of them, treat your acquaint 
anccs, oven though you are on good terms with thorn 
as perfect strangers, lotting them know nothing more 

1 Trawhtivr's .tfofo. Sohopenliimor alliidos to the following 
pnssngo in Bacon's Do AvgmsnUs Scientianim, Blc. viii., oh. 2 
Sicui enim did eokt de cahimnia, audnotor oalunmiavo, sompoi 
nliqnul haorob ; sic did pottst rfo jaotantta, (nisi plane defonnii 
fnent d ri<timla) t nut}iuttoe to vondita, soinpor ah'quid haoret. 
ffatnrebtt certc npud populnm, licet pnidctitiore* wbridea nt. Itayite 
existimatio f arta ap^id ^itriihoj pattcmitm faslidium alvndt 
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than jihey can soo for themselves. For in course of 
time, and under altered circumstances, you may lind 
it a disadvantage that they know oven tho most harm- 
less things about you. 

And, us a general rulo, it is more advisable to show 
your intelligence L by saying nothing than by speaking 
jyit; fov giisncfi. ..is. "^ \naUdr of iivujjgnfifii whilst 
speech hnii "soFnoiTiing in it of vanity. Tho oppor- 
tunities for displaying tho one or tho other quality 
occur equally often ; but tho fleeting satisfaction 
afforded by speech is often preferred to tho per- 
manent advantage secured by silence. 

The feeling of relief which lively people experience 
In speaking aloud when no one is listening, should not 
bo indulged, lest it grow into a habit ; for in this way 
thought o-stablishos such very friendly terms with 
speech, that conversation IH apt to become a process of 
thinking aloud. Prucleuco exacts that a wide gulf 
should bo fixed between what wo think and what we 
say. 

At times wo fancy that people are utterly unable to 
believe in tho truth of some statement affecting us 
personally, whorcas it never occurs to them to doubt 
it; but in wo give them tho slightest opportunity of 
doubting it, they find it absolutely impossible to 
believe it any more. \Vo..otou.bQii'ay ourselves into 
.i'py.qal.ing something, simply because wo suppose that 
people cannojtJioTp noticing it, just as 1 a man will 
throw himself down from a groat 1. eight because ho 
loses his head, in other words, because ho fancies that 
ho cannot retain a firm footing any longer ; tho torment 
of hte position is so great, that ho thinks it better to 
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pttt an end to it at once. This is the kind of insanity 
which is called acrophobia. 

But it should not bo forgotten how clover people 

RVO in regard to affaire wliich do nob concern them, 

tovcn though thoy show no particular sign ofacutoncss 

sin other matters. This is a kind of algebra in which 

i people aro very proficient : give them a single fact to 

} go upon, and they will solve the most complicated 

problems. So, if you wish to relate some event that 

Mmpponod long ago, without mentioning any names, or 

otherwise indicating the persona to whom you refer, 

you should be very careful not to introduce* in to your 

narrative anything that might point, however distantly, 

to Home definite fact, whether it is a particular locality, 

or a date, or the name of some one who was only to 

a small extent implicated, or anything else that was 

oven remotely connected with the event ; for that at 

once gives people something positive to go upon, and 

by the aid of their talent for this sort o algebra, 

they will discover all the rest. Their curiosity in 

these matters becomes a kind of onthuwtsm ; their 

\ will spurs on thoir intellect, and drives it forward to 

Uho attainment of the most remote i vaults. For how- 

,'ovor unsusceptible and indiflbrent pooplo maybe to 

general and universal truths, they aro very ardent in 

the matter of particular details. 

In kocping w ^ tn whnfc I Jmvo said, it will be found 
that all those who profess to give instruction in the 
wisdom of life aro specially urgent in commanding the 
practice of _silciieo, and assign manifold reasons why it 
should bo oTSsbrvod; so it is not necessary for mo to 
enlarge upon the subject any further. However, I 
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m ay just add ono or two little-known Arabian . 
4li;pvSJ;b8,.. which occur to mo as peculiarly appro- 
priate : 
Do not tdL a friend anything that you would coil- ' 

cealfrom an enemy. 

A secret is in my custody, if I keep it ; but should 
it escape me, it is 7 who am the prisoner. 

Thejree of silence hears the fruit, of peace. 

48. Money is novcr spent to so much advantage 
as when you have boon ^ipatcd out of it ; for at ouo 
' stroke you liavc purchased pradjjgco. 

44. If possible, no animosity should bo felt for 
anyone But cai'cfully~obsorvc and remember Iho 
"wanner in which a man conducts himself, so that you 
may take the measure oi! his vnluo, at any rate in 
regard to yourself and regulate your bearing to- 
wards him accordingly ; novor losing sight of tho fact 
that character is unaltcvaljlo^ud tliat to forgot the 
bad features in a man's disposition is like throwing 
away hard-won monoy. Tims you will protect your- 
self against tho results of unwiso intimacy and foolish 
friendship. 

Give way neither lo love nor to hate, is ono half of / 
worldly wisdom : say nothing and believe nothing, the S 
other halE. Truly, a world whoro fchevo is need oU 
such rules as this and tho following, is ono upon which ' 
a man may well turn his back. 

45. To speak angrily to a person, to show your 
hatred by what you say or by the way you look, is an 
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unnecessary proceeding dangerous, foolish, ridiculous, 
and vulgar 

Angor or hatred should never be shown otherwise 
than in wliat you do ; and feelings will bo all the 
moro effective in action, in so far as you avoid tho ex- 
hibition of them in any othov way. It is ouly cold- 
blooded animals whoso bite is poisonous. 

40. To speak without emphasizing your words 
purler sans accent ia an old rule with those who 
aro wise in tho world's ways. Ifc moans that you 
should leave other people to discover wlutt i6 is that 
you have said ; and as their minds aro slow, you can, 
make your escape in time. On tho other hand, to 
emphasize your meaning pa/rl&r avco accent- is to 
ncldrcss their feelings ; and tho result is always tho op- 
posite of what you expect. If you aro only polite 
enough in your manner and courteous in your tone 
i there aro many people whom you may abuse outright, 
and yet run no immodmto risk of oflbnding them, 



CHAPTER IV. 

WOIU.DLY FOUTUNB. 

6 47. However vavicd tho orms that human dostiny 
may tako, tho same elements are always present ; KIV\ 
fio life is oTorywhoro much of a pioco, whether it is 
passed in tho cottage or in tho palace, in tho barrack 
or in tho cloister. Altor tho circumstances as much 
as you please 1 point to strange adventures, successes, 

failures 1 !]CoJlJikoJ^^^^' whovo tlvol ' is , a 
giwb vaiiotjLofjUings, oHd in shape and diverse in 

Colour ono^and all mado from tho naino .pasto. And 
when men speak of some one's success, tlioTot of tho 
man who has foiled is not so very different as it sootns. 
Tlio incciuaUtifiS in thpjiyprld are like tho combinations. 
itnn^.QidoacQpoV at ovory tumafrbsh picluro strikes 
tho oyo7a~nTyofc.nl reality, you soo only tho samo 
bits of! glass as you saw before. 

fi 48. An ancient writer says, voK, truly, that ! 
there aro fchroo grcatjgowors mJlioworUl : Sag^eU^ / 

*P*, rto I think the / 



man's litTiOko tho voyage of a.shiD, whore 
-aeoundaauta^e-rsafortuna-o-^ tho part of 
lndjmd speeds the vessel on its way or drivos I 
it faroutoi its course. All that the man can do for 
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him9ol is of libtlo avail ; liko tho rudder, winch, if 
worked liard and continuously, may help in the 
navigation of the ship ; and yob all may bo lost again 
by a sudden squall. But if tlio wind is only in the 
right qimrtw, the ship will sail on so as not to ncod 
any steering. The power of luck ia nowhoro bettor 
expressed than in a cortaiu Spanish proverb : Da. 
ventwa a tu hijo, y ccha lo en el^mr ;giY.a.ypiir sojs 
lucjc and throw him into the soa. 

Still, chance, it may bo said, is a malignant 
power, and as littlo as possible should bo loft to its 
agency. And yet where is thoro any giver who, in 
di.spcnsmg gii'ls, tolls us quite clearly that wo have nc 
right to them, and that wo owe them not to any morif 
on ouv part, but wholly to (ho goodness and grace of 
the giver at the same time allowing us to chorisli 
the joyful hope of receiving, in all humility, furbhct 
undeserved gifts from the same hands where is then 
any giver like that, unless it bo Chance? who under- 
stands the kingly art of showing the recipient that a! 
merit is powerless and unavailing against tho roya 
grace and favour. 

On looking back over tho course oE his life, thai 
labyrinthine way of error, a man must see man) 
points where luck failed him and misfortune oamo 
and then it ia easy to carry self-reproach to an un- 
just excess. For tho courso^pj_ajna^sji|o_.ia,.iajj(i 
wise entboly of bis own making ; it is tho product ol 

.., -*>*^M''J*"----''=--.-v.,^,"|,"-~-" 1 "^~"^ TI JD * 

two factors' tho series of things that happened, ant 
lu's own resolves in regard to them, and those two an 
constantly interacting upon and modifying ouch other 
And besides these, another influence is at work in th< 
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very Ignited extent oi! a man's horizon, whether ifc ia 
that ho cannot soo very far ahead in rospoct of the 
plans ho will adopt, or that ho is still less able to pro- 
diet the course of future events : Ins knowledge is 
strictly confined to present plans and present events. 
Hence, as long as a man's goal is far pfT, ho cann.QU.stc or I 
straight. ffiiMlY lie must bo con^nt to make a course,' 
that is approximately right; and in following thoi 
direction in which ho thinks ho ought to go, ho wilKj 
often have occasion to tack. 

All that a man can do is to fprjn _sucji.j i esplyes as 
from" Time to time- accord with the ci^ciunsiancos m ; 
which ho is ylacod, in tlio liopo of thus managing to ' 
ad.van.eo. a stop nearer towards tho (iuaLgnaj., It is 
usually tho caso that tlio position in which wo stand, , 
and tho olyuet at which wo aim,resomblo two tendencies , 
working with dissimilar strength in diflbrcnt dircc- , 
tions ; and the course of our life is represented by their ' 
diagonal, or resultant force. 
Terence makes tho remark that Ufa is like a game at 

; ""^ -iiMlnv .. ' "sLi***., _^^O^^>^^ M -^ 

dice^vhero if tho number tlmt turns up is not precisely 
tho one you want, you can still contrive to use it 
equally well : in vita cat hominwn quasi cum ludas 
tesseria ; si Hind quod maxime opus cst jaclu non cadit, 
ittitd quod ccoidit forte, id arte tit corrigas. 1 Or, to put 
the matter more sliortly, lifojs liko.a i gaujo_of_c^(Js, 
when tho au;tajt,ro_^ But / 

for my present purpose, tho most suitable simile would// 

V t. 41 ^^*to...,,^v<V^^'**<iia***w a 4uu,f t p& l aalt jr\ 

bo that of a same of cjipas, whore tho plan wo deter//// 

1 1 - - B i TT i j " , ir-ifflp^ * IP f'/' 

mine to follow is conditioned by the play or our nvaU// 

tf 

T Ho Booma to havo bqon roforciag to a gatno Bomothlng like 
baokgfimmon. 
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in life, by tho caprice of f^to, Wq_aro composed to 
modify our tactics, of ton to^such an extent that, as wo 
carry tli,om out, hardly a single, feature of tho original 
plan cai^be, rec.Qgnic.d. 

But above and beyond all this, there is another in- 
fluence that makes itself felt in our lives. It is a 
trite saying only too frequently true tlmfc.wa,aro 
often more foolish fcliaiMy.o_thjnk. On the other liawl, 
wo are often wiser than wo fancy ourselves fco bo. 
This, however, "is a discovery which only tEoso can 
make, o whom it is really true; and it takes them a 
long time to make it. Our brains are not'tho wisest 
part of us. In tho great moments of life, when a. man 
decides upon an impni-tant stop, his action is directed 
not so much by any clear knowledge of the right thing 
to do, as by (U^lMP,C.i'MJ-llliP Y ou im y almost call ifc 
an instinct proceeding from tho deepest foundations 
of his being. II', later on, ho attempts to criticise his 
action by the light of hard and fast ideas of what is 
right in tho ab.ntiact those unprofitable ideas which 
are learnt by rote, or, it may bo, borrowed from other 
people ; if ho begins to apply general rules, tho prin- 
ciples which have gtiiclod others, to his own case, 
without sufficiently weighing tho maxim fchftfc ono 
man's moat is another's poison, then ho will run great 
risk of doing himself an injustice. The result will 
show whore tho right course lay. It is only whon a 
man has reached tlio happy ago of wisdom that ho is 
capable, oi' just judgment in regard either to his own 
actions or to those of others. 

It may bo that this impulse or instinct is the un- 
conscious effect of a kind of prophetic dream which is 
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forgotten when wo awako lending our life a uni- 
formity of tone, a dramatic unity, such as could never 
result from the unstable momenta of consciousness, 
when wo are so easily led into error, so liable to strike 
a false note. It is in virtue of some such prophetic 
dream that a mail feels himself called to great achieve- 
ments in a special sphere, and works iii that direction 
from his youth up out of an inner and secret feeling that 
that is his true path, just as by a similar instinct the 
bee is led to build up its cells in the comb- This is 
the impulse which Balthazar Gracian calls la gran 
si/nddresis, 1 thogrcofc_i2owcr of moral discernment : it 
is something that a man instinctively feels to be his 
salvation, without which ho wore lost. 

To act in accordance with abstract principles is a 
difficuJjTmatter, and a great deal of practice will be 

1 Tr(tn*lat.o) J a Note. This obscure word appears to bo derived 
from tho Greek ffuuTijpcia (N.T. and Polyb.) moaning "to 
observe aLrictly." Ib occurs in Tiie Doctor and Student, a series 
of dialogues between a doctor of divinity and a student on tho 
laws of .England, first published in 1518 ; and is there (Dialog. 
1. ok. 13) uxplaiuod as " a natural power of t!io eoulo, sot in the 
highest part thereof, moving and "stirring ifc to good, and abhor- 
ring evil." This passage is copied into Milton's Commonplace 
Book, edit. Horwood, 79. Tho word is also found in the 
Dictionary of the Spanish Academy (vol. vi. of tho your 1739) 
in Lho sense of an innate discernment of moral principles, where 
a quotation is given from Madro Maria do Josus, abbess of tho 
convent of the Conception n.t Agrodiv, a mystical writer of the 
seventeenth conLury, frequently consulted by Philip IV., --and 
again in tho Bolognoso Dictionary of 1824, with a similar mean- 
ing, illustrated from tho writings of Sulvini (1C63-1729). For 
those references I am indebted to tho kindness of Mr. Norman 
Muocoll. 

n 
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required before you can bo oven occasionally success- 
ful ; it often happens that the principles do not fit in 
with your particular case. But every man has certain 
innate Concrete ^AncvgUsa, part, as it wcro, of tho 
Very "blood that flows in his veins, the sum or result, 
iu fact, of all his thoughts, fooling and volitions. 
Usually lie has no knowledge of thorn in any abstract 
form ; it is only when lie looks back upon tho course 
his life 1ms taken, that ho becomes aware of having 
been always led on by them as though they formed 
an invisible ctuo which lie had followed unawares. 

49. That Timgj,vpi;k8. great changes, and that 
all things are in*Cnoir nature (looting those are truths 

o':v^Tp.-:ft,nf''**?* i -' i L' l 'V r '' ' -"-''' - -->- -,--,, ^rf^f,} 

That should never bo forgotten. H'onco, in whatever 
caso you may bo, it is^wcUJo pictxiro tq^jrojirgolf tlip 
opposite : inj)rosporit^to bo mindful ...of mMbrtimo ; 
inJ^jfindsJiip. qLeaUUty fin_g<>wd ^oathor, "of <l ft ys 
when tho sky is overcast; in love, of hatred; in 
moments of trust, to imagine tho betrayal that will 
make you regret your confidence ; and so, too, when 
you are in .,oyU .plight, to have.. a' lively sense of 
Ufti^rjiirnes -what a lasting source of true worldly 
wisdom wore there! Wo should then always reflect, 
and not bo so very easily deceived ; because, in general, 
wej3liQ.uUl anticipate, the very changes fchat t.ho years 
wiUJn'mg. *"* 

Perhaps in no form of knowledge is personal ex- 
perience so indispensable as in learning to see that 

lLHiilI|L^L^!:^iL ftn i trans ^9y * n th* 8 world. 
There is~rio th i ngTRatTIn its own placo"anTlorUio 
time it lasts, is not a product of necessity, and (hero- 



fore capable of being fully justified ; and it is this fact 
that makes tho circumstances of every year, every 
month, even of every day, seem as though they might 
maintain their right to last to all eternity. But wo 
know that this can never bo tho case, and that in a 
world where all is fleeting, change alone endures, 
lie is a prudent man who is not only undeceived by 
apparent stability, but is able to forecast the lines 
upon which movement will take place. 1 ' 

But people generally think that present circum- 
stances will last, and that matters will go on in tho 
future muclf as they have done in tho past. Their 
mistake arises from the fact that they do not under- , 
stand the causes of tho tilings they see causes which, 
unliko the effects tliey produce, contain in themselves 
tho germ of future change. Tho effects are all that; 
people know, and they hold fast to them on tho sup- 
position that those unknown causes, which wore 
sufficient to bring them about, will also bo able to 
maintain them as they are. This is a very common 
error ; and tho fact that it is common is riot without 
its advantage, for it means that people always err in 
unison ; and hence the calamity which results from 

1 ^S^gcplayj sojjrQaJ; impart in all human affairs that whon 
a man trios to ward off a remote danger by present sacrifice, the 
danger ofton vanishes under some now and unforeseen develop 
mont of events ; and then tho sacrifice, in addition to being a 
complete loss, brings about such an altered state of things as to 
bo in itself a source of positive danger in the faoo of this now 
development. In ta^y^jj^ojxsj^j^Q^ac^jitu3)i, then, it ja, \yoJl 
JJoJktpJook toe farjJrhcad.but to ropjtpn^yjy^olian.co ; and ofton 
TO oppose a courageous front to a diuigor, in tho hope that, liko 
niany a dark thimdor-oloud, it may pass away without breaking. 
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tho. error affects all alike, and is thoioforo easy to 
bear; whereas, if a philosopher makes a mistake, ho is 
alone in his error, and so at a doublo disadvantage. 1 

But in saying that wo should anticipate tho ofi'ects 

of time, I mean fchat wo should men tajly forecast^ what 

' thcv are likely to bo ; I cTo not. mean that wo should 

*t ~ J* * - - --, ^. . v , ^ _./ ^**? P **^" J ' 

pmctically^oj^sta^jih^^by.doinanding tho immocji- 
ato perfonnamfo of promises which J;juKalono can 

*-., * * - -*- #t*' 6 ""SgP^ - -" * 

fulfil. 'Tho man who raakos this domancFwill find out 
"that tliore is DO worso or moro exacting usuror than 
Timo ; and that, it you compel Timo to give money in 
advance, you will havo to pay a rate of interest more 
ruinous thtin any Jew would require. It is possible, 
for instance, to make a tree burst forth into loaf, 
blossom, or oven bear fruit within a 1'ow days, by tho 
application of unslaked lime and artificial heat; but 
after that tho tree will wither away. So a younft 
man may abuse his strength it may bo only for a 
i'ow weeks by trying to do at nineteen what ho 
could easily manago at Ihivty, ami Timo may givo 
1 him tho loan for which ho asks ; but tlio interest ho 
will have to pay comes out o tho strength of his later 
years; nay, it is part of his very life itself. 

There are some kinds of illness in which ontlro 
restoration to health is possible only by lotting the 
complaint run its natural courso; after which it dis- 
appears without leaving any trace of its existence. 
But if tho suflbror is vory impatient, and, while ho is 

1 1 raiiy remark, parenthetically, thab all Una ia a coufirruatiou 
of tho principle lukl clown in Die Well als WiUa wul Vorslcllwig 
(Blc. I, p. 04 : 4th odit.), that oj^orjiljvays_ooii L 8ietajiixjnaIf;iug,ft 
wrong Mt/ercncc, thatia, in nscriblygji .givoii ..ojToot to aomuLhing 
tjiafcdoos - - 
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still affgctod, insists that bo is completely well, in this 
case, too, Time will grant the loan, and the complaint 
may be shaken off; but life-long weakness and chronic 
mischief will be the interest paid upon it. 

Again, in time of war or general disturbance, a man 
may require ready money at once, and have to sell 
out his investments in land or consols for a third or 
oven a still smaller fraction of the sum he would 
have received for them, if ho could have waited for 
the market to right itself, which would havo happened 
in duo COUVSG ; but he compels Time to grant him a 
loan, and h's loss is tho interest ho has to pay. Or 
perhaps ho wants to go on a long journey and requires 
tho money : in one or two years ho could lay by a 
Huflicient sum out of his income, but he cannot afford 
to wait; and so lie either borrows it or deducts it from 
his capital ; in other words, ho gets Tynejtojsad. him 
tho monpyin advance. Tho interest ho pays is a dis- 
ordered sl:atb~oT~hTs accounts, and permanent and iu- 
crcasing deficits, which he can never make good. 

Such is Time's usury 5 and all who cannot wait are 
its victims. There is no move thriftless proceeding 
than to try and mend tho measured pace of Time. 
Bo careful, then, not to become its debtor. 

50. In the daily affairs of liio, you will have very 
many opportunities of recognising a characteristic 
difference between ordinary people and people oE 
prudence and discretion. In estimating tho possibility 
of danger in connection with any undertaking, an ordi- 
nary man will confine his inquiries to tho kind of risk 
that has already attended, such undertakings in the 
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past; whereas a prudent person will look ahcjpxl, anc 
consider everything that might possibly happen in th< 
future, having regard to a certain Spanish maxim 
lo qiw no acaece en un a-flo, acaece en v/n rato a thin; 
may not happen in a year, and yet may happen withii 
two minutes. 

The difference in question is, of course, quit 
natural ; for itj^pjjuiros some ainpunt^pf djsj^nnjou 
to calcul ate jssibili ties ; but a man need Only hav< 
his senses about him to see what haa already Imp 
poned. 

Do not omit to sacrifice to QY.il, .spjjg.fo. What ' 
moan Is, "that a man should not hesitate about spend 
ing time, trouble, and money, or giving up his comfort 
or restricting his aims and denying himself, if ho cat 
thorebyj^wtjtho door on the possibility of misfortune 
The most TTorriblo misfortunes are also UieT'most im 
probable and remote the least likely to occur. Th 
rule I am giving is best exemplified in the practice o 
insurance, a public sacrifice made on the altar o 
anxiety. Therefore. talcO-.Qut_ your policy oi' insur 
anco I """"" 

61. Whatever fate befalls you. do not arivo way fc 

V **.' V. rf-^C*--*.,, . 1Mnmnfl .W*ws 

S rc ^LPJS^I n g s or^jjrj^aXlarncatation ; partly bocaus 
) full of chan^r^xmTyour fortune ma; 
turn at any moment ; partly because men are so ap 
to bo deceived in their judgment as to what ia good o 
[bad for them. 

Almost everyone in his time has lamented ovo 
something which afterwards turned out to bo the ver 
.best thing for him that could have happened o 
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rejoiced at an event which became the source of his 
greatest sufferings. The right state of mind has been 
finely pourtraycd by Shakespeare : 

I have felt so many gitirks of joy and grief 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 
Can teaman me unto't. 1 

And, in general, it may be said that, if a man takes 
misfortunes quietly, it is because he knows that very 
many dreadful things may happen in the course of 
lifo ; and so ho looks upon the trouble of the moment 
as only a very small part of that which might come. 
This is the Stoic temper never to be unnuiulul_.of 
the sad fate of humanity coiuucionis hv/manco obHtus; 
T5uT~aIways fco remember Jjhat our jsxistqnce igjull of 
woo and misery, and that the ills to which we aro /.' 
Bxpolsccr'aro innumerable. Wherever he bo, a man.-' 
need only cost a look around, to revive the sense of 
human misery : there before his eyes ho can see 
mankind struggling and floundering in torment, 
dfl~7oiTjho sake__of _a_ wroifihejl existence, barren 
and unprofitable I ** ..... " -- 

If ""ho remembers this, a man will not expect very 
much from life, but learn to accommodate himself to 
a world whore all is relative and no perfect state 
exists; always looking misfortune in tho face, and it' 
ho cannot avoid it-, meeting ifc with courage. 

It should never be forgotten that misfgrjjine, be it 

" i . B idtffci*gS'^**F' 

groat or small, is tho^olomontjn which jvojiye. Bnfc 
that is no reason why a man should indulge in. fretful 

J All's Wdl that Ends Well, Act Hi. Sc. 2. 
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complaints, and, liko Bercsford, 1 pull a long ffico ovor 
tho Miseries of Human Li/6, and not a single horn- 
is fvoo from them ; or still loss, call upon tho Deity at 
ovory flca-bifce in pulicis morsu Dcum invocwre. Our 
aim should "bo to look well about us, to ward off mis- 
fortune by going to meet it, to attain such perfection 
and rofinomont in avci'bing the disagreeable things of 
life, whether they como from our fellow-men or from 
tho physical world, that, like a clover fox, wo may 
slip out of tho way of ovory mishap, great or small; 
remembering that a mishap is generally only our own 
awkwardness in disguise. ^ 

Tho main reason why niisfortuno falls loss heavily 
upon us, if wo have looked upon its occurrence as not 
impossible, and, as tho saying is, prepared ourselves 
for it, may bo this: it', Ijoiloro the misfortune- comes, 
wo have quietly thought ovor it as something which 
may or may not happen, tho whole of its extent and 
range ie known to us, and wo can, at least, determine 
how far it will afl'cot us ; so that, it ; ib really arrives, 
! it docs not depress us unduly its weight is nob folt 
! to bo greater than ib actually is. Bub il' no prepara- 
tion has boon made to moot it, and it comes unex- 
pectedly, tho mind is in a state ol! terror tor tho 
moment and unable to measure tho full extent of tho 
calamity; it seems so far-reaching in its effects bhab 
the victim might well think there was no limit to 

1 Translator's NolQ.Rov. Jnmos Borosfonl (1704-1840), 
rmnoollftncotiB writer. Tho full title of thia, Iris chiof work, is 
\ V!Tho Miseries of Human Lifo ; or tho Inat gronns of Timothy 
I/Testy and Samuel Sensitive, with ft few supplementary Biglw 
A from Mru. Tosty." 
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them; in any case, its rnngo is exaggerated. In tho( 
aamo *vay, darkness and uncertainty always increase 
tlio sense of clangor. And, of course, if wo have 
thought over the possibility of misfortune, wo havo 
also at the samo timo considered the sources to which 
wo shall look for help and consolation"; or, at any rate, 
\vo havo accustomed ourselves to the idea of it. 

There is nothing that bettor fits us to enduro the 
misfortunes of life with composure, than to know for 
certain that s ~~ ? ' om the smallest t 



tip to the greatest facts of existence ^^Z^^f-S/' 
A* man soon accommodates himself Co 



^mbvftablo to something that must bo; and if ho 
knows that nothing can happen except of necessity, 
ho will soo that things cannofc bo other than they are, 
and that even. tho_strangost chances in the world arc, 
JUj3J^s_jVmch_ a. product of neccssity_as jjhonomcna 
which oboy woll-known^rules and turn out exactly in 
accordance with expectation. Lot mo horo refer to 
what I have said elsewhere on the soothing effect of 
the knowledge that all things are inevitable and a 
product of necessity. 2 

It' a man is steeped in the knowledge of this truth, 
ho will, first of all, do what ho can, and then readily 

*<-^***, r ,.-.- . , ---- -._.,*""* "*-T..^ ifai _ r*''* " --- >- . ....^^- " 

endure wlmyiomust.^ * 

Wo may rogaratho potty vexations of life that are 

1 Tins ia a truth which I havo firmly oatablishocl in my pn'zo- 
oasny on Uio Freedom of the Will, whoro tho reader will find ft 
detailed ox|)lftiifttion of tlia gi-auncls on ivJiicli it rosta. Of. 
oapooially p. 00. [Schopenhauer's Works, 4th Edit., vol. iv. 
-2V.] 
= Cf. Wdlals Wille nnd VorstcUung, Bk. I. p. 301 (4Lh odit.). 



people, potcy gossip, ana many ouior similar aunoy- 
aucos oil Hfo ; ho should not fool them at all, much 
less tako thorn to heart and brood over thorn, but hold 
ftliom at arm's length and push thorn out of his way, 
liko stonos that lio in tho road, and upon *no account 
think aboub thorn and give thorn a place in his ro- 
flections. 



52. What people commonly call 2?at6 is, as a 
general rule, nothing but their own stupid and foolish 
conduct. Thoro is a fine passage in ITomor, 1 illus- 
trating tho truth oi ! this remark, where tho poet 
praises /^TW shrewd counsel; and his advice is 
worthy of all attention. For if wickedness is atonod 
for only in another world, stupidity got&Jlts. .reward 
hero although, now and then, mercy may bo shown 
to tho offender. 

It is not ferocity but cunning that strikes fear into 
tho heart and forebodes danger ; so true it is that tho 
human brain i.s a m n-o terrible weapon than tho lion's 
paw. 

The roMjimshodjnan of tho wor 

l uf f *^ ^"fttuWu.tarf**^ ^*ftJbfM 6 ^ l , DlH ^>-^"^L'~n--v"H'"^ 

irrospluto and never, ju. %.l 



1 IUatl % xiiii. 313, 
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53. Csurctge cornea next to prudoneo as a quality 
of mind fory" essential to liap,pxu^3S. It is quito true 
that no ono can endow himself with either, ainco a 
man inherits prudojaco from lus ..mother and courage 
from bis father ; still, i? lio has these qualities, ho can 
do much to develop thorn by moans of resolute 
exorcise. 

In this world, whore the game is played with loaded 
dice, a man must have- a temper of iron, with armour 
proof to the blows of fate, ami weapons to make his 
way again'st mon. Lifo is ono lone battle ; wo have 

" ^.^.^ . ^^yy^.-.^ ---- --- .^* ^ _*_. ------ - 

to^gh^at^ovoi'^jgjio]^ ; and Voltaire very rightly sayn 
that if wo succeed, it is at the point oil the sword, and 
that wo die with the weapon in our hand on no 
r&tssit dans cc monde qu'd let, pointo de I'dpd, ct on 
mcii/rt lea urmcs & la main. It is a cowardly soul 
that shrinks or grows faint and despondent as soon us 
tho storm begins to gather, or oven whon the first 
cloud appears on tho hovtaon. Our mo^to, should JJQ 



Ijfo^lot uptake, frgslLcourago fro 

cede malis sod contra wtdcntior ito. 1 



As long as tho issue o any matter fraught with 
peril is still in doubt, and there is yet some possi- 
bility loft that all may come right, no ono should 
over tremble or think of anything but rofriafcunco/ 
just as a man should not despair of tho weather if ho 
can soo a bit of blue sky anywhere. Lot our attitude 



Virgil-, y&VcM, vi., 05. 
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bo such that wo should not q\wko oven if tho world 
foil in ruins about us : 

Sifracliu illabalur orbis 
Impavidwn fcricnt 



Our whole life itself lot alone its blessings would 
not, bo worth such a cowardly trembling aud shrink- 
ing of tho heart. Therefore-, IpjMis face life 
ously and show a /inn front to ovory ill; " 



Qnocirea vivllo fortes 
adtersis opponito p&stora rebus, 



Still, it is possible for courage to bo carried to an 
excess and to degenerate into rashness. It may ovon 
bo said that some amount of fear in necessary, if wo 
are to exist at all in tho world, and cowardice is only 
tho exaggerated form of it. This truth has been very 
well expressed by Bacon, in his account of Terror 
Panicita ; and tho etymological account which lie 
gives of its moaning, ia very superior to the ancient 
explanation preserved for us by Plutarch.* Ho con- 
nects the expression with Pan, tho personification of 
Nature 8 ; and observes that fear is innate in every 
living Uiing, and, in fact, tends to its preservation, 
but that it is apt to come into play without duo 

1 llorftco, Odes iii. 3. u Da Ititle el Osiride, oh. 14. 

" Da Sapicntia Vdcmm, o. 0. Nal/ii-rtt cnim, renew* omnibus 
DfwmJi'diw indidit mctum ao fonnidincm, vita: alqttc essential SUCK 
coiwcrpafriccwi, ao mnla ingntenlia vitantcm ct depettentcm, 
Vcrumtamen cudeni nettwa. modum tencn nesda ast ; scd timonbus 
salnlaribus semper wiios et innancs admiscet; adeo lit oinniu 
(si into coivspici cfarcntttr) Pcwvicw (wori&us jilovissitrut tint, 
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causo,,and that man is ospocially exposed to it. The 
chief feature of this Panic Terror is that there is no 
clear notion of any definite danger bound up with it; 
that it presumes rather than knows that clangor 
exists ; and that, in case of need, it pleads fright itsolf 
as tho reason for being afraid. ~ """ "**' 




TIIEIIE is a very fine saying of Voltajrg^to the effect 
that every ago of: life has ite owli peculiar mental 
character, and that a man will fool oompjolojy jjnham^ 
iCJhis minij.i3 nptm accordance with hisjycars : 

Qui n'a ;ifw I'esprlt d& aon Age, f 
Do son drjfi n tout Ic unit/tcur. 

It will, thoroforo, 1)0 a fitting close to our speculations 
upon tho nature- of happiness, if wo glanco at tho 
changes which tho various periods of lii'o produce in 
us. 

Our whole liEo long it isi/tc present, and tho present 
alono, that wo actually possess : tho only diObronco is 
that at tho beginning ol! lil'o wo look forward to a long 
future, and that towards tho ond wo' look Ijack upon a 
long past ; also that our temperament, but nob our 
character, undergoes certain woll-known changes, 
which make the present wear a different colour at each 
period of life. 

I have olsowhoro stated that in .childhood wo ixvo 
more given to uaing our intellect than our will; and 
I have explained why this is so. 1 It is just for this 

1 Translators Note. Soho[>onliauorroforstol>fo Wdtals Willt 
\iA\il Vorstelhvng, Bk. II. o. 31, p. 451 (4th. oditi,), whoro ho ox- 
plains that this IB duo to tho foot that at thnb period of Hfo the 
brain and nervous system ai'o much moro dovolopod than nnj 
'f part of tho 
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reason^tlmt tho first quarter of life is so happy : jis wo 
look back. ..upon it in after years, it soom a sorb of lost 
paradise. In childhood our relations with others arc 
limited, our wants "are few, in a word, there is little 
stimulus for tho will ; and so our chief concern is tho 
extension of our knowledge. Tho intellect like tho 
bvain, which attains its full siisc iu the seventh year, 1 ^ 
is developed early, though it takes time to mature ; 
and it explores tho whole world of its surroundings iu 
its constant search for nutriment: it is then that .ex- 
istence is in itself an over I'rpsh dcMgjit, and all things 
sjNuTdo. with biio charm of novelty. 

This is why tho years of childhood are like a long 
poem. For tho function of poetry, as of all art, is to 
grasp tho Idea in tho Platonic sense ; in other words, 
to apprehend a particular object in such a way as to 
perceive its essential nature, the characteristics it has 
in common with all other objects of the same kind; 
so that a single object appears as tho nipvcsoutaUvo of 
a class, and tho results of one experience hold good for 
a thousand. 

It may bo thought that my remarks are opposed to 
fact, and that the child is never occupied with any- 
thing beyond tho individual objects or events which 
are presented to it from time to time, and then only in 
so far as they interest and oxcito Its will for the 

1 Translators Noto. Tim statement is not quite corrupt. Tho 1 
wolglit of tho brftin inorcnses rapidly up to tho seventh year,/ 
more slowly between the sixteenth and the twentieth year, still! 
more slowly till between thirty and forty years of ago, when it\ 
attains its maximum. At each decennial period after this, it is I / 
supposed to docroaso in weight on tho avurago aii ounce for every 
fen years, 
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moment; but this is .not voally tho caso. In thoso 
early years, life in Uio fall moaning of tho word, ia 
something so now and fresh, and its sensations nro so 
koon and unbluntod by repetition, that, in tho midst 
of all its pursuits and without any clear consciousness 
lot! what it is doing, tho child is always silently occupied 
: in grasping the nature of life itself, in arriving at its 
t\mdamontal character and gonoral outlino by moans 
of separate sconoH and experiences ; or, lo use Spinoza's 
phraseology, the child is learning to see tho things and 
poi'Hons about it sub specie aeiemilalia, as .particular 
manifestations of universal law. * 

Tho youngor wo "are, then, tho more does every in- 
dividual objoct represent for us tho whole class tc 
which it belongs; but as tho years increase, this be- 
comes loss and less tho case. That is tho reason why 
youthful impressions aro so dilForcub from thoso of old 
ago. And that is also why tho slight knowledge and 
experience gained in childhood and youth afterwards 
come to stand ay tho permanent rubric, or hoatling H or 
ojl tho knowledge acquired in later life, fchosojuirly 
forms of knowledge passing into categories, as it wore, 

_^^ .,.-...--._. f ._._.....5; _~- St.-,.--.;.;-" _, 

under which. _tl_ip rosylts ot subsoquont oxponoijco jirp 
c^ssifioLL; though a clear cotiscibusiTO's'3"""oT what is 
ooing done, does not always attend upon tho process. 
In this way the earliest yours of a man's lifo lay the 

V -"i-*- "* * *^w--"?* "'" "' "^ -,- v ^n, t =- ,- . ^V - r -ttf-, 

foujadation s>l hiw viow of jho^vQ^ld, whether it bo 
shallow or doop j'ttmTaltiiough this viow may bo ox- 
t^udpiL^nd perfected Jator on, it isjjpjL inaferially 
altoroc], Tt is an offbct of this purely objective and 
therefore pootical viow of tho world, essential to tho 
period ol ! childhood and promoted by tho as yot un- 
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developed state of tlio volitional energy that.jia 
children^ wo are concerned much more with the ac- 
quisition of pure knowledge than with exercising the 
"power o \riU. Hence that grave, Hxed look observ- 
able in so 'many children, of which Raphael makes such 
a happy uso in his depiction of chovubs, especially in 
the picture of the Siatine Madofmu. Tho years of 
childhopd are tlius M_m]pi^.sg_^uUjifJj^i5jtnaFThe 
memory of tKom is always couplod witlrlongiug and 
regret. 

While we thus eagerly apply ourselves to learning 
the outward aspect of things, as the primitive method 
of understanding tho objects about ua, educatiou aims 
at instilling into us ideas. Bub ideas lurmsh no in- 
formation as to tho imland ossential nature of objects, 
*which, as tho foundation and true content of all 
knowledge, can bo reached only by tho process called 
intuition. This is a kind of knowledge which can in 
'no wise be instilled into us from without; we must 
arrive at it by and for ourselves. 

Hunco a man's inteljectpftl .fta_well tts_his_ 
o^nolities proceccTlrom theUepths of l>is ^ 
MwT^^otjtho result o .ext^valD 
cducatioTml scheme of Pestalozzi, or of any one else 
can turn a born simpleton into a _ man of ..SUBO. 
Tho"Thing is impossible 1 He was born a simpleton, 
and a simpleton ho will die. 

It is the depth and intensity of Uusj^rljjjilui^j^ 
kiaowjedgo of tho external world that oxplntn"why 
the experiences of childhood take _B^o]^JtjBJi^d^n 
tlyumoHJai-y. _Wlicn we were young, WtTWefo" com- 
fletoly'ixlSsovbed in our immediate surroundings j there 




I have said olsowlicvo l that tho world, considered 
as object, in other words, as it is presented to us ob- 
jectively, wears in general a pleasing aspect ; but 
that in the world, considered as subject, that is, in 
regard to its inner nature, which \awilt, 12 a jVJ^. 
trouble predominate. I may bo allowed to express 
ieny, thus : the world is 'glorious to look 
at, but^rcadul in veaMh/T"" ........ 

Accordingly, wTTTmTTiiat, in the years of childhood, 
the world is much bettor known to us on its outer or 
objective sido, namely, as the presentation of will, 
than on the sido of its inner nature, immoly, as tho 
will itself. Since tho objective side wears a pleasing 
aspect, and tho inner or subjective sido, with its tale of 
horror, remains as yet unknown, tho youth, as his in- 
telligence dovolopos, takes all tho forma of beauty that 
ho sees, in nature and in art, for so many objects of 
blissful existence ; they are &o beautiful to tho out- 
ward oyo that, on thoir inner side, tboy must, ho 
thinks, bo much move beautiful still. So tho world- 
lies bofora him liko Another Eden ; and this is tho 
Arcadia in which we are all born. 



Wdt als Wille. und VonleUuny, Bit. II. o. 31, p. 420-7 
(4th. Edit.), to which tho render is referred fin- a detailed ox- 
plarmtion of my moaning. 
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A liltljHjU.cr, this state of mind gives birth to a 
tMvsTTovjteaUJifo thojinpulse to do and snfipv j 
.which" drives a man forth into the hurly-burly of the 
world. There lie learns the other, side of existence S 
the inner side, the will, which is thwarted at every 
stop. Then comes the great period of disillusion, a 
period of very gradual growth ; but once it has fairly 
begun, a man will tell you that ho has got over all his 
false notions I'dfiedesilliisionsest passe; and yet the 
process is only beginning, and it goes on extending its 
sway and applying more and more to the whole of 
life. So it may bo said that in childhood life looks 
like the scenery in a theatvo, ivs you view ife from a 
distance; and that in old age it is like the same, 
scenery when you coino up quite close; to it. 

And, lastly, there is another circumstance that con- 
tributes to the happiness of childhood. As spring 
commences, the young loaves oil the trees aro similar 
in colour and much the snmo in shape ; and in the 
firstyears_ of life wo all vcsemblo__ono a 

harmonise very well. But with pujxjrty divermyicei 
* r - - -.--, _-, -*- , ~* rTSCi-.-zsi 

begins ; and, like the raun 01 a 

The pcriodjjFyouth, which forms the remainder of 
this Earlier half ot our existence and how many ad- 
vantages it 1ms over the later half ! is troubled and 
made miserable by the pursuit of happiness, as "tlTo ugh 

met with sonic- 



levo were no douBt that ifc 
where in life, a hope that always ends iii failure and 
loads to discontent. An illusory imago of some vague 
future bliss born of a dream and shaped by fancy 
floats before our eyes; and we search for the reality 
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in vain. So it is that tho young man is general 
dissatisfied with the position in which ho finds 1m 
self, whatever ifc may bo; ho ascribes his disappoit 
mont sololy to the stuto o tilings that meets him < 
his first introduction to life, when lie had expect 
something vory different ; whcroas it is only t 
vanity and wretchedness of human ]ifo ovoryivhc 
that ho is now for tho lirst time experiencing. 

It would bo a great advantage to a young man 
his early training could eradicate tho idea that t 
world has a great deal to ofTor him. But t 
usual result of education is to strengthen this c 
lusion : and our first ideas of life are 

* JF~^-. . - ^. 

a mthcr than from i'act. 




In tho bright dawn of our youthful days, tho poot 
of lifo spreads out a gorgeous vision boforo us, and i 
torturo oursolvos by longing to see it realised. \ 
might as woll wish to grasp tho rainbow ! Tho you 
oxpocts hia career to be like an interesting roinauc 
.and there lies tho germ of that disappointment whi 
I have boon describing. 1 \Vhnfc lends a clmr-m to . 
theso visions is just tho fact that they nro visiona 
and not roal, and that in contemplating tliom wo c 
in tho sphere of pure knowledge, which is surfiuic 
in itself and free from the noise and Rtvuggle of li 
To try and realise those visions is to make them 
object of wilt a process which always involves pai 

1 Cf. loc. olb. p. 428. 

2 Lot mo refer tho reader, if he is interested in tho subju 
to the volume already citucl, chapter 37. 
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If tho chief feature of tho earlier half of life is n 
never-satisfied longing after happiness, tho latcr_ halt: 
js_charactorised by tho d^gjtLof misfortune. For, as 
wo, ..advance in yearTiTRDecomcs in~lTgreater or less 
( ]cgi^o_clcar_ tltajL4|J] > Jiappinoss is 'cliimrarical m its 
naUirOj and jthat pain alono isTroair Accordingly, iiy 
later years, wo, or, at least, tlicTirioro prudent amongst 
us, are more intent upon eliminating what is painful 
from our lives and making our position secure, than 
on tho pursuit of positive pleasure. I may observe,' 
by tho way, that in oldjigo we are bettor able to pro- 

* * *"i i *t^hii^y * - -'- . .. -- "" ,- -. ^ *^, c A 

vont misfortunes from coming, and in^youth bettor 
able to bear them wlxpn tlioy como. ,^- 

In my"yonng clays, I was always pleased to hear a 
ring ab my door : ah I thought I, now for something 
pleasant. Bub in later life my feelings on such 
occasions wore rather akin to dismay than to pleasure : 
heaven help mo I thought I, what am I to do ? A 
similar revulsion of fooling in regard to tho world of 
men takes placo in all persons of any talent or dis- 
tinction. For thab very reason they cannot bo said 
properly to belong to tho world ; in a greater or loss 
degree, according to tho extent of their superiority, 
they stand alono. In their youth they have a sense 
of being abandoned by tho world ; but later on, they 
fuel as though t^ciy hod escaped it. Tho earlier feel- 
ing is an unpleasant one, and rests upon ignorance; 
tho second is pleasurable for in tho meantime- they 
have come to know what tho world is. 

Tho consequence of this is that, as compared with 



iho earlier, tho later^lialTjjjEJjJ^Jjke Jjjwjsgcoml part 
of a musical period, has loss of jmssjonato longing and 
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more restfulness about it. And why is this tho case? 
Simply because, in youth, a man fancies that thovo is 
a prodigious amount of hnppincsjj and pleasure to bo p 
had in tho world, only that it is difficult to come by it ; 
whoreas, when he becomes old, ho knows that there is 
nothing of tho kind ; lie makos his mind completely 
at caso on tho matter, enjoys tho present, hour as well 
ay ho can, and oven tokos a pleasure in trifles. 

The chief result gained by experience of Jifojs 
degS^^'Qfmwv. This is" what distinguishes the man 
of mature ago]" Mid makes tho world wear such a 
different aspect from that which it presorted in his 
youth or boyhood. It is only then that ho sees things 
quite plain, and takes them for that which they really 
are: while in earlier years lie saw a phantom~wovV, 
put together out of tho whims and crotchets of his 
own mind, inherited prejudice and strange delusion ; 
tho real world was hidden from him, or tho vision of 
it distorted. Tho first tiling that experience finds to 
do is to free us from tho phantoms o tho brain those 
false notions that havo boon pub into us in youth. 
, To prevent their entrance at all would, of course, 
j, bp the beat form of education, oven though it wuiv 
k only negative in aim : but it would bo a task full of 
At first tho child's horizon would have to 
limited as much as possible, and yet within that 
limited sphere none but clear and correct notions 
would have to bo given; only after tho child had 
yfiroperly appreciated everything within it, might tho 
upbore bo gradually enlarged ; care being always taken 
4hat nothing was left obscure, or half or wrongly 
understood. Tho consequence of this training would 
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bo that Uio child's notions of inon and things would 
always 1)0 limited and simple in their diameter ; but, 
on tho other hand, thoy would bo clear aiul eorroct, 
and only need to bo extended, not to bo rectified. 
Tho same lino might bo pursued on into the period of 
youth. This method of education would lay special 
stress upon tho prohibition of novel reading; and tho 
placo of novels would bo taken by suitable biographical 
literature tho life of Franklin, Tor instance, or 
Moritz' Anton Itciser. 1 

In our early days wo I'ancy that tho loading events 
in our lil!o,md the persons who aro going to play an 
important part in it, will niako their entrance to tho 
sound of drums and trumpets ; but when, in old ago, 
wo look bade, wo find that thoy all camo in quite 
quietly, slipped in, as it wore, by tho side-door, almost 
unnoticed. 

From tho point of view wo have boon taking up 
until now, lil'o may bo compared to a piece of em- 
broidery, of which, during tho first half of his time, a 
man gots a sighb of tho right side, and during the 
second half, of tho wrong. The wrong sido is not sc 
pretty as tho right, but it is more instructive ; it 
shows tho way in which tho threads have beer 
worked together. 



Intellectual superiority, oven if it is of tho highest 
kind, will not secure for a man a preponderating place 

1 Tranalntor's Note. MorlU wna a miscellaneous writer of tho 
Insb century (1757-03). His Anton Reiser, composed in the form 
of ft novel, is practically nn autobiography. 
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in conversation until til' Lei* ho is jlurty years old. F< 
ngo and experience, though they can novor bo* a sul 
slituto for intellectual talent, may far outweigh il 
and oven in a person oi' tho meanest capacity, the 
give a certain counterpoise to tlio power of an o: 
trcmoly intellectual man, so long as tho latter i youn 
Of course I allude hero to personal superiority, not ' 
tho place a man may gain by his works. 

And on passing his fortieth year, any man of tl 
slightest power of mind any" man, that H who hi 
more than the sorry share of. Intellect with whi< 
Nature 1ms endowed fivu-s'ixths of maifkmd w: 
hardly fail to show some trace of misanthropy. Ft 
as is natural, ho has by that tTnvo^TnTorrcd oth 
people's character from an examination of his owi 
with the result that ho has bp.cn gradurJly disa 
pointed to find that in tho qualities of; tho head or 
those of tho heart and usually in both ho roaches 
level to which they do not attain ; so ho gladly avov 
having anything moro to do with them. For it mi 
bo said, in general, that every man will lovo or ha 
solitudo in other words, his own society just 
proportion as ho is worth anything in himself. ICa 
has some remarks upon this kind oi! misanthropy 
his Critique of the Faculty of Judgment. 1 

In a young man, it is a bad sign, as well from i 
intellectual as from a moral point of view, it' ho 
precocious in understanding tho ways of tho wor! 
; and in adapting himself to its pursuits ; if ho at on 
knows how to deal with, mon, and enters upon life, 
it were, fully prepared. It- argues a vulgar natui 
der Urtheilab'aft, Part I., 29, Noto tid fln. 
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On the other band, to bo surprised and astonished (it 
the way people act, and to bo clumsy and cross-grained 
in having to do with thoni, indicatca a character of 
tlio nobler sort. 

Tho cheerfulness and vivacity of youth arc pnrlly } 
iluo to the fact that, whon wo are ascending tho lull i 
of life, cloath is not visible: it lies down at tho bottom ( 
of tho olhov side. But onco wo have crossed tho Lop i 
of tho h'.ll, death cornea in view death, wliloh, until 
then, was known to us only by hoaimy. This makos 
our spirits droop, for at tho same tinio wo bugin to 
fool that (Tttr vital powers aro ou the obb. A grave 
seriousness now takes tho placo of that early extra- \ 
vaganco of spirit ; and tho clmngo is noticeable ovuii ] 
in tho expression of a man's face. As long aa wo aro ! 
young, people may tell us what they plcasol wo louk j 1 
upon Hl'p as ondlcss and use our time recklessly j but 
the older wo become, tho more wo pmcfiso economy. 
For towards tho close of life, ovary day wo livo givo.s|' 
us tho saino kind of sensation as tho criminal ox])on 
ences at every stop on his way to bo tried. 

From tho standpoint of youth, liCo ROOMS to slrutoh 
away into an endless future ; from tlio standpoint of 
old ago, to go back but a little way into tlio past; so 
that, at tho beginning;, lifo proacnts us with a picture 
in which the objects appear a great way of I', oa though 
wo had reversed our telescope ; whilo in tho end 
everything seems so close. To see how short life U, a 
man must have grown old, that is to say, ho immt 
liavo lived long. 

On the other hand, as tho years increase, things 
look smaller, one and all ; and Lite, which had so firm 
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and stable a base in Iho days of our youth, now seem 
noUu'ng bub a rapid (light of moments, every one c 
thorn illusory: we h&vo coma to soe that tli^ \v4iel 
world is yajxlj^y 1 

"""Tmio itself socma to go at a much slower pace who 
wo are young ; so that nob only is tlio flrl quarter c 
life ilio happiest, it is also the longest of all ; it leave 
more memories behind it, If a man woro put to i 
ho could toll you more out of the lirsb quarter of h 
life than out of two of tbo remaining periods. Na; 
in the spring of life, us in Uio spring of the year, tl: 
days reach a length that is positively lircSomo ; bi 
in the autumn, whether of the year or of life, thong 
they are short, they are inoro genial and uniform. 

But why is it that to an old maiv his past li! 

appears so short? Ifor this reason: his momory 

short ; and so ho fancies that his life has been sho: 

too. lie no longer remembers tlio insignificant |iav 

of it, and much that was unpleasant is now forgotto: 

how HtLlo, then, there is loft! For, in general, a mar 

momory is as imperfect as his intellect ; and ho mu 

make a practice of reflecting upon the lessons lie h 

learned and the events lie has experienced, if ho do 

not want them botli to sink gradually into the gulf 

oblivion. Now, wo are unaccustomed to reflect upt 

matters o no importance, or, as a rule, upon things tli 

wo have found disagreeable, and yot that is neccssa: 

if thu memory of them is to bo preserved. But t] 

class of things that may bo called insignificant is co 

tinually receiving i'rosh additions : much that wea 

an air of importance at first, gradually becomes of! ] 

consequence at all from the fact of its frequent rope 
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lion ; so that in the end wo actually lose count of the 
number of times it happens. Hcnco \vo nvo bettor 
a^lo to remember tho events of our early than of our 
later years. Tho longer we live, tho fewer arc tho 
things that wo can call important or significant enough 
to deserve further consideration, and by this alone 
can they be fixed in tho memory; in other words, they 
are forgotten us soon as they are post. Thus it is 
that time runs on, leaving always fewer traces of its 
passage. 

Further, if disagreeable things have happened to us, 
wo do not Care to ruminate upon them, least of all 
when they touch our vanity, as is usually tho cose ; 
for few misfortunes fall upon us for which wo can he 
held entirely blameless. So people are very ready to 
forget many things that are disagreeable, as well as 
many that arc unimportant. 

It is from this double cause that our memory is so 
short; and a man's recollection of what has happened 
always becomes proportionately shorter, tho more 
things that have occupied him in life. Tho things wo 
did in years gone by, tho events that happened long 
ago, are like those objects on tho coast which, to the 
seafarer on his outward voyage, become smaller every 
minuto, more unrecognisable and harder to distinguish. 

Again, it bometime.-j happens that memory and 
imagination will call up some long past scene as 
vividly as if it had occurred only yesterday; so that 
the event in question seems to stand very near to the 
present time. Tho reason of this is that it is impos- 
sible to call up all the intervening period in the same 
vivid way, as thoru ia no one figure pervading it which 
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can bo tukun in at a Blanco ; and besides, most of tho 
things that happened in tlmt period aro forgotten, and 
all thai remains ol: it in tho uonowl knowledge that 
wo have lived through it a more notion of abstract 
oxistoncu, nut a dirort vision ol' wonio particular ex- 
perience. Il la this that causes some single event ol: 
long ago to appear as though it took place but yester- 
day : tho intervening time vanishes, and tho whole of 
life looks incredibly short. Nay, there avo occasional 
inoinonts in old a^o when wo can Hcarcoly boliovo tlmt 
wo aro HO advanced in yearn, or that tho long post 
lying behind H has had iwy.vool oxififconcfl a tooling 
which is mainly duo to tho circumstance that tho pre- 
sent always scorns llxod and Immovablo as wo look at 
it. Those and similar mental phenomena are ulti- 
mately to bo traced to tho i'act that it is not our 
nature in itself, but only the outward presentation of 
it, that lion in time, and that tlio pro-son b is tho point 
of contact bo6woon tho world as subject and tho world 
as object. 1 

Again, why is it that in youth wo aau sou no end 
to tho years that scorn to Ho before us ? Because wo 
ave obliged to find room for all tho things wo hope to 
attain in life. Wo cram tbo years so full oi ! projects 
that iii wo wore to try aud carry them all out, douth 

1 Translator' t Nole.TAy fchia voitmvk Sohoponhauor menus 
that will, wliloli, as ho avguoa, forum tho inner ronllty uiulorly- 
ing all tho phonomoim of HEo and nature, la not in itsolf nflootod 
by timo ; but thub, Qn tho othor Iwud, time is nocounary for tlio 
objoutillcntion of tho will, for tho will as proaontod in tlio pnealng 
pliouoinouft of tho world. Timo ia thus definable n tho ooudi- 
iion of oliange, and the present time no tho only point of contact 
between reality artd appearance. 
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would come prematurely though wo reached the age 
of Motftusolah. 

t Another reason why liEo looks so long when wo are 
young, is that wo are apt to measure its length by the 
few years wo have already lived. In those early 
years things are now to us, and so they appear im- 
portant ; wo dwell upon thorn after they liavo 
happened and often call them to mind; and thus in 
youth life Hcems replete with incident, ami therefore of 
long duration. 

Sometimes wo credit ourselves with a longing to bo 
in some distant spot, wh areas, in truth, wo arc only 
longing to have tlio time back again which wo spent 
there days when wo wore younger and fresher than 
wo are now. In those moments Time mocks us by 
wearing the mask of space; and if wo travel to the 
spot, we can seo liow much wo have been deceived. 

There are two ways of reaching a great age, both 
of which presuppose a sound constitution as a conditio 
sine qud non. They may bo illustrated by two lamps, 
one of which burns a long Lime with very little 
oil, because it has a very thin wick ; and the other 
just as long, though it has a very thick one, because 
there is plenty of oil to food it. Hero, the oil is the 
vital energy, and tlie difference in the wick is the 
manifold way in which the vital energy is used. 

Up to our thirty-sixth year, wo may bo compared, 
in respect of the way. in which WQ use our vital 
energy, to people who live on the interest of their 
money : what they spend to-day, they have again to- 
morrow. Cut from the o#o of thirty-six onwards, our 
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position is liko that- ol' Uio investor who begins 
entrench upon his capital. At firwfc lio hardly'nolic 
any difJoi-onco at all, as Uio greater part of his c 
ponscs is covered by the interest of his sccuritieH ; a 
if tho deficit is but slight, ho pays no attention to 
But tho dolicit goes on increasing, until lio awakes 
tho fact that it in bediming move- serious ovory da 
his position becomes less and loss seciu-o, and ho i'c 
himself growing poorer and poorer, while ho has 
expectation ol ! this dmin upon his riw<;iirco8 com! 
to an end. His full i'rom wealth to pnvoi-ty bocon 
laslor ovory moment liko tho fall of a solid body 
space, until at last ho haw absolutely nothing left, 
man is truly in a wooEul plight if both tho terms 
this comparison his vital energy and his wealth 
really begin to molt away at ono and tho same tii 
It is tho dread of this calamity that makes lovo 
possession iucrcuso willi ago, 

On tho other hand, at tho beginning of life -in I 
years before wo attain majority, and for some lit 
time afterwards tho state ol! our vital energy puts 
on a level with those who each year lay by a part 
their interest and add it to their capital ; in otl 
words, not only does their interest come in rogulai 
bat the capital is constantly receiving additions. T 
happy condition of aflairs is sometimes brought abi 
-with health as with money under tho watch 
care of some honest guardian. happy youth, i 
sad old age 1 

Nevertheless, a man should economise his atron; 
even when he is young. Aristotle 1 observes fc 
i Politics, 
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amongst those wlio wcro victors at Olyinpia only two 
or thre*o gained a prize at two difToront periods, onco 
in boyhood and then again wlion they came to bo men; 
and tho reason of this waa tliat tlio promaturo efforts 
which tho training involved, so completely exhausted 
th oil 1 powers that they failed to last on iuto manhood. 
As tli 13 is true of muscular, so it is still more true of 
uorvous energy, of which all intellectual achievements 
are the mauifostation. Hence, those infant prodigies 
inc/enm praecocia tho fruit of a hot-house educa- 
tion, who surprise us by their clove-moss ns children, 
aflerward.f turn out very ordinary folk. Nay, tho 
manner in which boys arc- forced into an early 
acquaintance with tho ancient tongues may, perhaps 
bo to blame for Lho tlulness aud lack ot judgment 
which distinguish so many learned persons. 

I have said that almost every man's diameter seems 
to bo specially suited to some ono period of life, so 
that on reaching it the man is at his best. Some 
people aro charming so lung as they are young, and 
afterwards there is nothing attractive about them ; 
others aro vigorous and active in manhood, and then 
lose all the vahio they possess as they advance in 
years ; many appear to best advantage in old age, 
when their character noHumi'S a gender (one, as be- 
comes men who have aeon tho world and take life 
easily. This is often the case with tho French. 

This peculiarity must bo due to the fact that tho 
man's character has something in it akin to the 
qualities of youth or manhood or old ago something 
which accords with one or another of these periods of 
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lii'o, or perhaps acts as a coi'recUvo to its spec! 
failings. 

Tho mariner observes Iho progress lio makes on 
by tho way iu which objects on the- coos I fade awi 
into tho distance and apparently decrease in aim '. 
tho saino way a man becomes conscious that ho 
advancing 1 in yours whon ho flndn Lluvb puoplo old 
than himself begin to SOQIU young to him. 

It lias been already remarked Uitit tho older a in. 
becomes, tlio fewer arc tho traces loCb in IMH mind 
all that ho BOOS, does or experiences, and tho cause 
this has boon explained. Thoro is thus a sense 
which it may bo said that it is only in youlh that 
man lives with a full degree of consciousness, and tl 
ho is only half alive whon ho in old. AH tho yet 
advance, his consciousness oi f what goes on about h 
dwindles, and the tilings of! KCo hurry by withe 
making any impression upon him, just as none 
tnado by a work of art scon for tho thousandth tii: 
A man docs what his hand finds to do, and at'lovwai 
ho does not know whether ho haa dono ifc or not. 

As lilio becomes moro and more unconscious I 
nearer ifc approaches tho point at which all oonacio 
ness ceases, the course ol! timo UsoU sooma to incro, 
in rapidity. In childhood all tho things and circu 
stances of HEo aro novol ; and that is sufficient 
awake us to tho full consciousness oC existence: her 
ab that ago, tho day sooms ot such immonso long 
Tho same thing happens whon wo aro travelling : < 
month seems longer thon than four spent at hoi 
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Still, though fcimo sooins to lasb longer when wo are 
young <Jr on a journey, tho nonse of; novelty docs not 
pro von t it from now and thon in reality hanging 
licavily upon our hands undor both these circum- 
stances, at any rate more than is tho case when wo 
aro old or staying at homo. But Iho intellect gradu- 
ally becomes so nibbed down and blunted by long 
habituation to .such sensations that tilings have a 
constant tendency Lo produce less and lews impression 
upon us as thoy pass by; and this makes time sooin in- 
crcasi ngly less important, and therefore shorter in dura- 
lion : tho tours* of tho boy avo longer than tho days 
of the old man. Accordingly, time goes faster and 
faster tho longer wo live, like a ball rolling down hill. 
Or, to take another example: as in a revolving disc, 
the further a point lies from tho centre, tho moro rapid 
is it's vato oE progression, ao it is in tho whcol of lit'o ; 
tho further you stand from tho beginning, tho faster 
timo moves for you. Hence it may bo said that as 
far as concerns tlio immediate sensation that fcimo 
makes upon our minds, tho length of any given year 
is in direct proportion to tho number of times it will 
divide our wlmlo lifo : for instance, at the ago o fifty 
tho year appears to us only one-tenth as long as it 
did at tho age of livo. 

This variation in the rate at which timo appears to 
movo, exorcises a most decided influence upon- the 
whole nature of our existence at ovary period of it. 
First of all, it causes childhood oven though it om- 
liraco only a span of fifteen years to seem tho longest 
period of life, and therefore the richest in reminiscences, 
Next, it brings it about tha.t a man is apt to be bored 

B 
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just in proportion aa ho is young. Consider, for in- 
stance, that constant ucod o occupation. whether it 
is work or play that is shown l>y children : iC they 
como to an oiul oC both work and play, a terrible fool- 
ing o borodom ensues. Kvon in youth people aro by 
no moans free I 1 rum this tondoncy, and dread the hours 
whou tlioy havo nothing to do. As manhood ap- 
proachen, boredom diHappiMii-H ; tvnd old won find tlio 
lime too short whon their dayn lly past thorn like 
arrows from n bow. courno, I must bo understood 
to speak of mcv, 7iot a?, decrepit brutes. With this 
increased rapidity oi: time, boredom indhtly paftsaH 
away as wo advance in lif!u ; and HM tho paHsioim with 
all tlioir attondaut pulii aro lliou laid anloop, tlm 
burden of lifo is, 011 tho whola, appreciably Hghtor in 
later yoara tlian in youth, provided, of course, thai 
health remains. So it is that tho period immediately 
preceding tho woakncws and troublos of old ago, re- 
ceives tlio name ol! a man's beat years. 

That may bo a true appellation, in view oil tho com- 
fortable tooling which 1hoso yoara bring', but for all 
that tho yoara of youth, when our consciouanogs w 
lively and open to every sort oi: impression, havo this 
privilege that thon tho sooda aro sown and tho buds 
como forth ; it is tlio springtimo of tho mind. Deep 
truths may bo pevcoivod, bub can never bo excogitated 
that is to say, tlio first knowledge oi' them is imme- 
diate, called forth by some inoznontoiy impression. 
This knowledge is of such ft kind fis fco bo attainable 
only when the impressions oro strong, lively and 
deep; and if we are to bo acquainted with doop truth 4, 
everything depends upon a proper use of our early 
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years. In later life, wo may bo bettor able to work 
upon other people, upon tho world, because uur 
natures are then timnhcd and rounded oIY, and no more 
a prey to fresh views; but then tho world is loss able 
to work upon us. Theso are tho years of action and 
achievement; while youth is tho time for forming 
fundamental conceptions, and laying down tho ground- 
work of thought. 

In youth it is tho outward aspect of things that 
most engages us ; while in ago, thought or reflection 
is tho predominating quality of the mind. Hence, 
youth is th'o tlmo I'm* pootry, and ago is more inclined 
to philosophy . In practical affairs it is tho samo ; a 
man shapes his resolutions in youth more by tho im- 
pression that tho outward world makes upon him ; 
whereas, when ho is old, it is thought that determines 
his actions. This is partly to bo explained by tho fact 
that it is only when a man is old that the results of 
outward observation are present in sufficient numbers 
to allow oil their buing classified according to the ideas 
they represent, a process which in its tuvn causes 
those ideas to bo more fully understood in all their 
bearings, and tho exact value and amount of trust to 
bo placed in them, fixed and determined; while at tho 
saino time ho has grown accustomed to tho impres- 
sions produced -by tho various phenomena of life, and 
their effects on him are no longer what they were. 

Contrarily, in youth, the impressions that things 
make, that is to say, the outward aspects of life, are so 
overpoworingly strong, especially in tho cose of people 
of Hvoly aud imaginative disposition, that they view 
i)ic world like a picture ; and their clu'of concern is 
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tho figure thoy cut in it, tho appearance thoy present; 
nay, thoy aro unaware of tho extent to which this ia 
tho ease. It ia a quality of mind that nhows itself 
if in no other way in that personal vanity, and that 
lovo of lino clothes, which diHtinguish young people. 

There can bu uo duubt that tho intellectual powers 
avo most capable oE enduring great and sustainod 
oflbrlti in youth, up to tho ago of thirty-fivo at latest; 
from which period their strength boghw to docliuo, 
though very gradually. Still, tho lalor yoara of life, 
and even old ago itself, aro not without ihoir intel- 
lectual compensation. It is only then that r a man can 
bo said to bo really rich in uxpoauiiee or in learning; 
ho has then bad time and opportunity enough to 011- 
ablo him to aoo and think over lifo from all its aides; 
ho lias been ablo to compare ono thing with another, 
and to discover points of contact and connecting links, 
so that only then aro tho true relations of things 
rightly understood. Further, in old ago there comes 
an increased depth in tho knowledge that was ac- 
quired in youth ; a man has now many moro illustra- 
tions of any ideas ho may have attained ; things which 
ho thought ho know when ho was young, ho now 
knows in reality. And besides, his range of knowledge 
is wider ; and in whatever direction it extends, it is 
thorough, and therefore formed into a consistent and 
connected wholo; whereas m youth knowledge is al- 
ways doi'ectivo and fragmentary, 

A complete and adequate notion oE lifo can never 
bo attained by any ono who does not reach old ago ; 
for it is only tho old man who soos lifo wholo and knowa 
its Jiatura.1 course ; it is only ho who is a 



and this is most important nob only with its on- 
irancfl, like tho rosfc o mankind, but with its exit loo ; 
so that bo alono bus a full sense of its utter vanity; 
* whilst the others novor coaso to labour under the false 
notion that everything will como right in tho end. 

On tho other hand, thero is more concoptivo power 

In youtli, and at that tiino of lifo a man can mako more 

out oi ! tho littlo that ho known. lu ago, judgraont, 

pyncU'iiAion and thoroughness prodominato. Youth is 

tho timo for amassing tho material for a knowledge of 

tho world that shall bo cliatincUvo and peculiar, for 

an original view of lifo, in other words, tlio legacy 

that a man oi: genius loaves to his Eollow-mon 1 it is, 

however, only in later years that ho becomes master 

of his material. Accordingly ifc will bo found thnt, 

as a rule, a groat writer givos his best work to tho 

world when ho is about fifty years of ago. But though 

the tree of knowledge must reach its full height bo- 

fbro it can boar fruit, the roots of it lie in youth. 

Every gonovation, no snaltor how paltry its char- 
actor, thinks itself much wisor than tho one im- 
mediately preceding it, lot alono those that arc movo 
remote. It ia just tho same with tho different periods 
in n man's lifo ; and yet often, in tho one case no less 
than in tho other, it is a mistaken opinion. In the 
years of physical growth, when our powers of mind 
and our stores of knowledge are receiving daily 
additions, it becomes a habit for to-day to look down 
with contempt upon yesterday. Tho habit strikes 
root, and remains oven after the intellectual powers 
have begun to docl\no,whon to-day should rather 
look up with respect to yesterday, So it is that we 
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ofton \mrluly depreciate Iho achievements aa well as 
the judgment* of our youth. 

Tin's (Hioma the plaeo for making Lho general 
observation, that, although in its main qualities it 
man's intellect or ?waxl t as well as lun chttrncler 01* 
/(dtt?'(, is innato, yut Iho former is l>y no moans RO 
unalterable in its imturo as tlio latter. Tho i'act is 
that tho intellect is wubjoet to vory many transtunnrL- 
tioiuj, whioli, M a rnlo, do nob Tail to nmko tlioir 
actual appoararioo ; ami thin ia HO, partly bocnuao tlio . 
intollcot lias a dcop roundalion in tlio pbyHitpio, and 
partly bocauao tlio material with which 4k doala is 
given in oxporiouca. And RO, from a physical i)oinfc 
of viow.wo Ilnd that ii ! a man linn any peculiar power, 
it flrab gradually inorooHoa in strength until it runchos 
its acmo, after which ib on tors upon a path ol: H!OW 
decadence, until it ondn in imbecility. But, on tho 
othov hand, wo must not lose sight of tho fact that 
tho vnntovinl whioh gives employment to a man'a 
powora and keeps them in activity, the subject- 
matter of thought and knowledge, experience, in- 
tellectual attainments, tho practice of seeing to tho 
bottom of things, and so a perfect mental vision, form 
in themselves a mass which continues to increase in 
ftixo, until tho time comes when weakness shows 
itseli!, and the man's powova nutldonly fail. Tho way 
in which these two distinguishable elements combine 
in tho stuno nature, tho one absolutely unalterable, 
and tho other subject to change in two directions 
opposed to each other explains tho variety of mental 
attitude and tho dissimilarity of value which attach 
to a man at different periods of life. 
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Tlio samo truth may bo mnro broadly expressed by 
sn.yingU)at tho first forty years of life furnish tho 
text, while tho remaining thirty supply tho com- 
'mcntaryj and that without tho commentary wo wo 
uimblo to understand aright tho true sonso and co- 
horonco of tho text, together with tho moral it con- 
tains and all tho mibtlo application of which it admits. 

Towards tho close of life, much tho aamo thing 
happens as at tho ond of a bal masqud tho masks 
uro talcon off. Tlion you can eco who tho pooplo 
roally aro, with whom you havo como into contact 
in your passage through tho world. For by tho ond 
of life clmractora havo como out in fchoir true light, 
actions havo borno fruit, achievements havo boon 
rightly approbated, and all shams havo fallen to 
[)iocos. For thin, Timo was in ovory case roquisito. 

But tho most curious fact ie that ib is also only 
towards tho cloao oi f lifo that a man roally recognises 
and understands his own truo aolf, tho aims and 
objocti ho has followed in lit'o, more ospccially the 
kind ot'rolation in which ho has stood to other pooplo 
and to tho world. It will often happen that as a 
result of this knowledge, a man will havo to assign 
himself a lower place than ho formerly thought was 
his duo. But thovo avo exceptions to this rule ; and 
il will occasionally bo tho caso that ho will take a 
higher position than ho had before, This will be ow- 
ing to the Fact that ho had no adequate notion of tho 
baseness oi! tho world, and that ho set up a higher aim 
for liimsolf than wusl'ollowod by tho rest of mankind. 
Tho progress of Hto shows a man the stuff of 
which ho is mado. 
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It is ciwloiimry to call youth the happy, and ago 
tho sad part of life. This would bo true iflbvero 
tho passions that mode ft man happy. Youth is 
swayed to and fro by thorn ; and fchoy givo n great 
deal oi! pain and Uttlo pleasure. In ago tho passions 
cool and leave a man at rest, and thon forthwith his 
min'd takos a contomplativo tono ; Iho intellect is sob 
froo and attains Iho upper hand. And since, in 
itaolf, intellect is beyond tho rango oi' pain, ft man 
Cools happy just in HO far tw hia intellect in Iho, 
predominating part of him. 

Ib nood only bo remembered that nil ^iloaanro is 
negative, and that pain is positive in its nature, in 
order to soo that tho passions can never bo a source 
oi! happiness, and bhab ago in not bho loss to bo envied 
on tho ground lhab many pleasures dro doniod it 
For overysoi'b oi! pleasure ia novor anything more 
than the quiobivo o some nood or longing; and that 
pleasure should come lo an end as soon as bho nood 
ceases, is no moro a subjocb oE complaint than that a 
man cannot ffo on eating after ho haa hod hia dinner, 
or fall asleep again aCtor a good night's rcat. 

So far from youth boing tho happiest period oi : 

lifo, there is much moro tvutli in tho romark mado by 

Plato, at tho beginning ot tho JKepuMic, that tho pvizo 

should rabliov bo given to old ago, bocauso thon at 

last a man is freed from the animal passion which has 

hitherto novor coasod to disqviiofc him. Nay, ifc may 

oven bo said that tho countless and manifold humours 

which have their source in this passion, and the 

emotions that spring from it, produce a xnild state of 

madness 1 , and fchln lasts as long as the man is subject 
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to tho spoil of tlw impulse thin evil spirit, ns it wcvo, 
of winch thcro in uo riildauco so that ho never 
vcally becomes a reasonable In-ing until tho passion 
in oxtingUHhed. 

Tlioro ifl no dubt that, in gmioml, and apart from 

individual oiwmmfllunces and particular dispositions, 

youth IH nmrlu-d by a certain melancholy and sadness, 

wlulo goimvl BuiitmumU attach to old ago ; and tho 

reason ol l thin w nothing but tho facl that tho young 

man is ntill under Iho Hu-rvioo, nay, tho 1'orood labour, 

imnoHod by that ovil spirit, whioli wureoly ovor k-nvw 

liim a inoinunt to lilmaoll 1 . To thin Bourco may bo 

U-acwl directly or indiuoctly, alinosl all and ovory ill 

that bufallH or monacoH mankind. Tlio old man is 

gonial and choorftil because, after long lying in tho 

bonds ol! pnssion, ho can now movo about in froodom. 

Still, ib should not bo forgotten that, when this 

mnsiou ia cxtinguiahod, tho fcruo kornol oi! life is gono, 

and nothing remains 1ml tho hollow fllioll; or, from 



another point ol 1 viow, 



Hto then booomos hko a 



, 

comedy, which, begun by roal actora, is continued 
and brought to an end by automata dressed m 
thciv clothes, . 

Howovor that may bo, youth is the period oL un- 
rest, and ago of roposo; and Prom that vory ciroum- 
sta.ice, tho rotative degroo oK ploam.ro belonging to 
oach may bo inl'orrcd. Tho child sfcrotohos out its 
HUlo hands in tho oagor desire to aoe fl.ll tho piecjy 
things that moot its sight, charmed by tho woi d 
boeauso all its sonsos aro still so young and ^ ft o h 
Much tho samo thing happons with tho yo^i, atid 1 
displays greater energy 1 Ws quosfc. He, too, is, 
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clmrmod by all tho pretty things and tho many pleas- 
ing shapoa that Ruvrouml him; and forthwith his 
imagination conjures up pleasures which tho world 
can nevor realise. So ho is filled with an ardcntf 
doaii'o 1'nr ho knows not what delights rubbing him 
of all rout and making happinosn impossible. But 
when old ago is reached, all thin ia ovor and done 
with, partly because tho blood runs cooler and tho 
tionaoR aro no longer so cosily allured ; partly because 
experience has shown tho truo value of things and 
tho futility of pleasure, whereby illusion has been 
gradually dispelled, and tho strange fancio* and pre- 
judices which previously concealed or distorted a i'roo 
and truo view of tho world, have boon dissipated and 
put to flight ; with tho result that a man can now got 
a justor and clearer viow, and soo things as they are, 
and also in a measure attain more or loss insight into 
tho nullity ol! all things on thia earth. 

It is this that gives almost every old man, no matter 
how ordinary his faculties may bo, a certain tincture 
of wisdom, which distinguishes him from th<i young. 
But tho chief result of all tins change is tho peace o( 
mind that onsuos a groat clement in happiness, and, 
in i'act, tho condition and ossonco o it. While the 
young man fancies that there is a vast amount, ol 
good things in tho world, if ho could only come at 
thorn, tho old man is stooped in tho truth of the 
Preacher's words, that all things are vanity know- 
ing that,, however gilded tho shell, tho nut, is hollow. 

In those later yoars, and not boforo, a man cuinos to 
a truo appreciation of Horace's maxim: Nil admirari, 
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flo ia clirootly and sincerely convinced of tho vanity 
of everything and Umt all tho glories oi 1 tho world arc 
as nothing : his illumoim aro gono. llo ia no inoro 
b'esot with tho idoa that thoro is any paiiicular amount 
of happiness anywhere, in tho palace or in tho cottage, 
any more than ho himsulf enjoys when ho ia frco from 
bodily or inontal pain. 'Hie worldly distinctions oC 
groat And inall, high and law, exist for him no 
longer; and in thin blissful Htato of tnind tho old man 
jnay look down with a muilo upon all false notions. 
Hois completely nnducoivcd, and knows Unit what- 
ovor may Jjo done to adorn human life and dock it 
out in finery, its paltry character will soon show 
through tho glitter oi: its surround ings ; and that, 
paint and bojowel it as ono may, it remains every- 
where much Uio flamo, an existence which has no true 
value oxcopt in freedom from pain, and is never to 
bo estimated by tho presence ol' pleasure, lot alono, 
tlion, of:' display. 1 

Disillusion is tho chief characteristic of old ago; for 
by that timo tho fictions aro gono which gave life its 
charm and apurrod on the mind to activity ; tho 
splendours of tho world have boon proved null and 
vain; its pomp, grandeur and magnificence aro faded. 
A man has then found out that behind most of tho 
things ho wnnla, And most of the pleasures lie lou#a 
for, thoro is very little after all ; and so ho comes by 
degrees to ROO that our existence is all empty and 
void. It is only wlion ho is seventy years old that 
ho quite understands tho first worda of tlio Preacher ; 

i Cf. Horace, Jtyitt. I. 12., 1-4. 
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ftii'l tliiw ngahi explains why it is that old men are 
sometimes fretful and morose. * 

It IB ofton said that fcho common lot of old ago is 
disease and weariness of life. Disease is by no means 
essential to old ago ; especially whcro a really long 
span of yearn is to bo attained; for as liCo goes on, 
the conditions of health and disorder tend to increase 
ci'Gticento vita, creaclt sanitos cl tnorbus. And as 
Par an woarmosa or boredom IB concerned, I have 
stated above why old ago is oven loss exposed to that, 
form of evil than youth. Nor is boredom by any 
moans to bo taken as a necessary accompaniment ol 1 
that solitude, which, Cor rations that do not require 
to bo explained, old ago certainly cannot escape ; it is 
rather the fato that awaits those who have novor 
known any other pleasures bub the gratification of 
the senses and tho delights of society who have loft 
their minds unenlightened and their faculties unused. 
It is quite true that tho intellectual faculties decline 
with the approach of old ago; but where they wore 
originally strong, there will always bo enough loft to 
combat tho onslaught of boredom. And thon again, 
aa I have- said, experience, knowledge, reflection, and 
skill in dealing with men, combine to give an old min 
an increasingly accurate insight into tho ways of? the 
woikl ; his judgment becomes keen and. ho attains a 
coherent view of life ; his mental vision embraces a 
wider range. Constantly finding now uses for his 
stores of knowledge and adding to thorn at ovory op- 
portunity, ho maintains uninterrupted that inward 
process of self-education which gives employment and 
satisfaction to the mind, and thus forms tho duo 
roward of all its oflbrla. 
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All this servos in some measure as a compensation 
for decreased inlolloctual power. And besides, Timo, 
as I Imvo romarkod, Rooms to go much moro quickly 
when wo uru ndwuicrd in yearn ; ami Ihis i in itsulfn 
provonLivo al' borudmn. Thoiu IH no groat harm in Ihe 
1'nck that a man's bodily Ntrongth decreases in old ago, 
unless, indeed, ho requires it lo make a living. To bo 
poor \vhoti ono is olil, is a groat misfortune. IE a man 
is Hucuro from that, and retains bin health, old ago may 
"bo a very piiHHulilu Linm oE lil'o. Its chioC nccosaity is 
to Ijo comlWtablo and well oil'; and, in consequence, 
money is {lien prized moiv limn over, because it is a 
ftubstitulo Tor failing Hlronglb. DcsorLod by Vonua, 
Ibo old man lilces to turn tu ImculniH to nmko him 
merry. In tho place of wanting to HCO things, to travel 
and learn, comon the dosiro tu spualc and toaoh. It is 
a piece ol' good fovluuo if tho old man retains somo of 
his lovo of study or ot ! music or of tho theatre, if, in 
gonoralj lio is still somowhat susceptible to tho things 
about him ; m is, indeed, tho caso with somo people 
to a very lato ago. At that time of lil'o, what a, man 
haa in kvmndf in of greater advantage to him than 
over ifc was bci'orc. 

Tltore can bo no doubt that most people who havo 
novcr been anything but dull and stupid, become 
moro and moro of automata us they grow old. They 
havo always thought, said and done the same things 
aa Ihoir neighbours; and nothing that happens now 
cm) clmngo tlioir disposition, or mako tliom aofc otJioiT' 
wise. To talk to old people oi! this kind is like writ- 
ing on tho sand ; iE you produce any impression at 
all, it is gone almost immediately; old a^e is Jjore 
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nothing bub tho caput vnortuwn oHifo all that is 
essential to manhood is gono. Thovo are cttscs in 
which naturo supplies a third sot of tooth in old 
ago, thereby apparontly demonstrating tho fact that 
that period nf lil'o ia a Hocond childhood. 

It is certainly a very uiulunchuly thing that all a 
man's faculties tend to waste away as ho grows old, 
and at a ralo that increases in rapidity; hut still, this 
is n noeo.'wftry, nay, a bono/lcial arrangomcnfc, as other- 
wise cloabli, for which it is a preparation, would bo too 
hard to boar. So tho greatest boon that follows tho 
attainment oi ! extreme old ago is eutkanasicC, an caay 
death, not ushered in by disease, and Sroo from all pain 
and struggle. 1 For lot a man live as long as ho may, 
ho is never conscious oi ! any moment but tho proHont, 
ono and indivisible; and in those late years tho mind 
loses more every day by sheer iorgott'ulnoss than over 
ib gains anew. 

Tho main dift'oronoo bobwoon youth and ago will 
always bo that youth looks forward to life, and old 
ago to death ; and that while tho ono has a short past 
and a long Cnburo before it, tho coso is jiwb tho opposite 
with tho other. It is quite true that when a man ifl 
old, to die is tho only thing that awaits him; whilu il 
he is young, ho may expect to livo; and tho question 
.arises, Which ol ! tho two 1'atoa is tho more hazardous, and 
if life is not a matter which, on tho whole, ib in bettoi 
to havo behind ono than before? Docs not tho Prcachoi 
say ; th& day of death [is letter] than the. day of ' 



1 Soo Din Welt alt WilU iwirf Yoretellwifj, Bk. II. oh. 41, fui- e 
furtlior dosodptlon of this Jijtpy end to Wo. 
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birlk? 1 It is cmtuiiily a ra^h thing to wish for 
long life 8 ; for, as Uio Spanish pruvoi-b has it, it 
moans to BOO much evil, QUICK Iwga vida, vive 
muoho inal vide. 



I Kcelrainnfcu vii. 1. 

II Tito lift) df man cannot, atriotly Bpcahing, bo culled oitltor 
long or short, aiuco it in Uio nltinmlo nliutdiml by which duration 
of u mo In regard to nil other tiling id inoiiHurod. 

4 In 0110 of thu Vcdio l/jjcmiViai/* (Oujmclihat, IT.) Uio natural 
Imglh o( Uvmmu lify in put iluwn ia OHO hmulrod yoava. And T 
boliovo Ihfo (4) bo riyht. I liftvo ulmorvod, no a ninUor of toot, 
tlinl It IB only iifuplo wlio oxoood iliu ngo of ninety who alUiin 
cnWiaiirtsi'n, who tlio, Llml is Ui any, of 110 dieonau, npoploxy or 
convulnioii, anil JHIBH iiwuy witbout ngony of nity sort ; imj', who 
BomoUntOB ovon show no pnllor, but uxpivo gonorully in n silting 
altitude, ftiul ofton nftoi- a monl, or, I may Buy, simply OOIIBO to 
live vuUiuv tlvvn t\io. 'Vu oomo L OUO'H ort boEtvo Uto go uf 
ninoLy, muniiH to dio of tlinuuHO, In olltor wovda, i>t'onmLuroly. 

Now tlio Old Tea turnout (Panltnn x. 10} puta tlio Hmib of 
liumnn Ufo at Ruvunly, niul if it la vory long, at oighty yonra ; and 
wltat la inoro nttiiocablo still, Horotlotua (1. !J2 and iit. 22) anyn 
tlio Binrio tiling. Jiut thia is wrong ; und tlio orroi' ia duo simply 
to a rough nml anporfloial oaUnmto of iho roaulta of dally 
oxporionoot l ( 'ov it Uio nntnvftl longtU of Wo wore fvom seventy 
to eighty yonrfl, pooplo would dio, about that tlmo, of inoro old 
aj^o. Now lltie ia oortiiiiily not tho onao. If thoy dio Ihon, they 
dio, liko youngov pooplo, of disease; and dlaonso ia something 
abnoniml. Thoroforo It ia not natuval to dio at that ngo. It is only 
whon thoy avo botwoon iiinoby and a hundrod that pooplo dio of 
old ngo ; dio, I mean, without aufl'oring from any dieoaao, or 
Bhmving any npucliil Hignn of tliolv condition, such ixa ft atvugglo, 
Ocalh-raltlo, oonvulalon, jMillor, Uw abaonoo of all \vliioh oon- 
Btittitoa wthantuiu. Tho natural length of human lifo ia a 
hundred yoaw ; and in asaigiiiug tlmfc limit tho U|winiatmd> aro 
riuht onoo 
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A mtm'a individual career is nob, as Antrology 
wishofl to make out, to bo predicted from observation 
of the pianola ; but Uio course of human life in gonoml, 
ns fur as tho various periods of it arc concerned, ma/ 
bo likened to tho succession oi' tho planets : HO thai 
wo may bo said to piuw undur tlio influence oi! oacli one 
of them in turn. 

At ton jtfcmn'i/ is in tho ascendant ; and at that ago, 
a man, like thin planet, is cliaiiictariHud by extreme 
mobility within ft narrow sphere, whoro fen lies hayo a, 
great otVoct upon him ; 1mb under tlio guidance of: BO 
oraCly and eloquent a god, ho easily makes $ron,t pro- 
gross. Venus bn^inri her swuy (luring hi twuntioth 
year, and thon a man is wholly given up to the love 
of women. At thirty, Afarx comes to tlio front, and 
ho is now all energy and Htrciiylh, daring, pngnauiotus 
and Arrogant. 

When a man roaches tlio ago of fc'orty, ho in under 
tho ralo of tlio I'our Asteroid^; that ia to say, his lil'o 
has gained Homothing in oxlonsion. Ho is frugal ; in 
other words, by tho help of Geres, ho favour* what 
is nsoi'ul \ ho lias Ills own hearth, by the influence of 
Vesta; Pallas lias taught M:u fehat which is nocoasary 
for him to know ; and his wifo his Juno rules ns 
the inistroas of his houfto. 1 

But at tho ago of fifty, Jupiter is tho dominant in- 
lluonco. At that period a man has outlived most oi' 



1 Tlio olhor aotoroicU wliloh havo boon diaoovorod sinoo, n 
nil innovation, and I almll luivo nutiiiug to do with thorn. 3I 
rolfttion to thorn la that of Lho proEoesoru of p)iilo6oj)liy to nit? 
I ignore thorn, bocauao bhoy do nob suit my book, 
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his contemporaries, and ho can i'col himself superior 
to tho generation about liim. Ho is still in the full 

* enjoy mont of his strength, and rich in experience and 
knowledge; and ifho has any power and position of 
his own, ho is endowed with authority over all who 
stand iu his immediate surroundings. Ho is no more 
inclined to receive orders from others ; ho wants to 
take command himsoU. The work most suitable to 

s him now is to guide and rule within his own sphere 
This is the point where Jupiter culminates, and where 
tho man of fifty yearn is at his best. 

Thon comes Saturn, at about tho ago of sixty, a 
weight as of lead, dull and slow : 



Jlul oM/uU's, many feign as they were dead} 
, slow t heavy and pale as lead. 1 



Last of all, Uranus; or, as tho saying is, a man 
goos to hoavcn. 

I cannot find a place for Neptune, as this planet lias 
boon very thoughtlessly named; because I may not 
call it as it should bo called Eros. Otherwise I 
should point out how Beginning and End meet 
together, and how closely and intimately Eros is con- 
nected with Death ; how Orcus, or Amcnthcs, as the 
Egyptians called him, 2 is not only the receiver but 
tho giver of nil things Atx/i/Jin-wi* ui SAW?. Death is 
tho great reservoir of Life. Everything comes from 

1 Tiomco mid Juliet, ii. 5. 

2 Philiu-ch, tie hula ct Oiukle,c, 20. 
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that is done, all would bo clear 
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